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A recent issue of The Valve World con- 
tained a most interesting sketch of Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, an American scientist 
known to the men of another generation as 
“The Pathfinder of the Sea.” 


With infinite patience, this man collected from the 
logs of our naval vessels thousands of observations of 
conditions at sea, and deduced therefrom the laws that 
govern them. These formed the basis for his Wind and 
Current Charts which are used today wherever vessels 
sail the sea, as they greatly reduce the length of 
the voyage. 


It is to Maury’s suggestion that scientific meteorological 
observations be extended to the land that we are in- 
debted for our Weather Bureau with its vast benefits, 
present and still to come. 


The moral thereof, and herewith, is that while every 
advertiser knows his own experience, after he has made 
it, an interested advertiser can here find the record of 
many voyages and employ the experience of others 
to materially shorten his own. 
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Subject: The Jaded Appetite 


Look at the periodicals read 
by city-ites. 

They may print some news; 
they may print some fiction; but 
always and eternally they must 
have a sensation. 


For years the publishers have 
struggled to furnish verbal con- 
diments for jaded appetites, to 
hold circulation and force a little 
attention from counter attrac- 
tions. 

And always, as is the invari- 
able case with stimulants, the 
strength of the condiment must 
be increased. Each Frenzied 
Financier must out-frenzy his 
predecessor. 

And that, Brother Advertiser, 
is the text your announcement 
must compete with for a share 
of attention! 


Think of a store salesman try- 
ing to wean a crowd from Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan! 

ee & 


Now then pick up a standard 
farm paper some time and look 
it over. 


If it doesn’t reflect the atti- 
tude of men who have a vital 
interest in life we will buy the 
lunch. 


And, mind you, we use the 
word “reflect” knowingly. The 
standard farm paper editor is 
close to his audience. 


He isn’t making a paper for 


anybody who might be attracted. 
He is editing for a certain re- 


stricted class or section. If he 


fails to know their wants he 
fails completely. 


Again, you must remember 
that the standard farm paper 
publisher charges 75c to $1.50 
a year, like the city paper—and 
what’s more to the pocket he 
gets it. And gets it year after 
year from people who renew 
voluntarily. It is no unusual 
thing for a good farm paper to 
renew over 80% of its sub- 
scribers year after year. 


Do you wonder, then, that 
standard farm papers bring big 
proportionate returns for their 
standard “half-cent-a-line” rate? 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Michigan Farmer 
are The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
of Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town and Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
George W. Herbert, Inc. 
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How Insufficient Knowledge Begets 
Misstatements 


Laboratory Investigation of Recent Advertised Claims—The In- 
nocent Classed with the Guilty Because of Pseudo-Facts 

















I consider that the facts brought out in the following article 
represent one of the most important contributions yet made to the 
forward movement in advertising. The two great issues in advertising 
. ag are honesty and efficiency. This article shows how they dovetail. 

» be efficient, advertising must be honest. To be honest, advertising 
m st be built on complete and unequivocal knowledge of the facts. 
Surface work will not do. ; 

Some one has said that New York is bounded on one side by a 

ercat bluff and on the other by a great sound. The description fits a 
‘whole lot of advertising in the .past. I say “in the past” because I 
believe we are at the parting of the ways. 

It is perhaps unwise to pillory those who have been guilty of past 
offenses. What we want from them is a sign that they appreciate the 
significance of the situation and that they will not continue to foster 
methods resulting in the foisting upon the public of loose statements 
which, however “smart,” do not square with the truth. 

I dislike to believe that moral turpitude is at the bottom of such 
conditions as described in this article. I prefer to think the trouble 1s 
due to blundering, carelessness, neglect in not digging for facts deeply 
enough, Many a liar is simply mentally lazy. 

This is not a muck-raking journal; hence no names are given 
and only a few instances are cited. Yet we have the names and many 
more instances. JOHN IRVING ROMER. 


selves were analyzed with refer- 
ence to those claims. Printers’ 
Ink has been entrusted with 
copies of the complete reports. 


In Printers’ Ink for March 
9, 1911, an account was published 
of the service inaugurated by the 
Lederle Laboratories, New York, 


consisting of scientific investiga- 
tion of the claims made for cer- 
tain advertised products, reports 
of which investigations were 
made to a list of magazines. 
These investigations were made 
by the laboratories without fear 
or favor, taking as a basis the 
claims published in advertise- 
ments, and the products them- 


This article should be read in connec- 
tion with Dr, Harvey W. Wiley’s article 
in Painters’ InK of January 18 and 
with editorial in same issue entitled 
“Fattening the Batting Average”; also 
with an article in this issue of Print- 
ERs’ [nx entitled ‘‘To Amend | Food and 
Drugs Act to Prevent Lying.” 


It is an interesting document, 
half an inch or so thick, and 
covering products not by any 
means accustomed to hide their 
heads in the back alleyways of 
advertising. It gives one a dis- 
tinct shock to look through it 
and see one’s old friends listed, 
and to see the scientific calmness 
and dispassionateness with which 
their claims are discredited. It 
shows how many a copy writer, 
confronted with the necessity of 
getting out a series of ads against 
t'me, but not confronted with any 
definite, authoritative knowledge 
of the product he was writing 

Contents on Page 110 
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about, taxed his ingenuity to the 
utmost in order to build argu- 
ments which should at least 
sound plausible. In many of the 
advertisements reported upon 
there is no evidence of the slight- 
est intent to misrepresent, yet the 
effect is precisely that and nothing 
else. 

It should be remembered, in 
reading over the extracts which 
follow, that the advertisements 
commented upon were taken from 
a list of magazines whose col- 
umns are as clean as honest in- 
tentions can make them. Every 
quotation made in this article re- 
ters to an advertisement which 
was actually pr.nted in a maga- 
zine whose publisher stands 
squarely for clean business. The 
publisher didn’t know—couldn’t 
be expected to know; the agent 
didn’t know, and apparently 
couldn’t find out; the advertiser, 
if he knew, didn’t tell. Yet the 
effect upon the public faith in 
advertised claims—which is the 


foundation of all success through 
advertising—suffers just as much 


as though the misstatements were 
intentional. 

Referring to an advertisement 
for baked beans, the report says: 

The advertisement contains the fol- 
lowing misleading statement: ‘Beans 
are 84 per cent nutriment. They are 
richer than meat in food value, and 
cost but a third as much.” While the 
statement is literally and substantially 
true, the ordinary reader would as- 
sume that the beans referred to as 
being 84 per cent nutriment and richer 
thai meat in food value are baked 
beans as put out by —. This is 
not true. The beans which contain 84 
per cent nutriment and which are richer 
chan meat in food value are dry beans 
—not baked beans. Beans in their 
baked condition contain over 60 per 
cent water, and consequently contain 
less than 85 per cent nutriment, and 
baked beans are not richer than meat 
in food value however good they may 
be as a general food product. 


Who is to blame? The pub- 
lisher, the writer, the agent or the 
advertiser who placed his O. K. 
upon the copy? If anybody should 
be supposed to know the food 
value of beans, the latter should. 
And what sort of a reputation 
would that advertisement give 

’s beans with the man who 
really knew food values? He 
would be pretty apt to discount 
all advertising a little deeper in 
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the future; so one would imagine. 

PRINTERS’ INK doesn’t maintain 
that that particular misstatement 
would do anybody any great in- 
jury, and in itself it may be harm- 
less enough. But it is just that 
sort of thing, in the aggregate of 
a good many hundred instances 
of it, which creates a prejudice 
against advertising—a prejudice 
which every advertising man must 
overcome before he can get a 
hearing for his own message. 

Sometimes, indeed, the results 
are such as to make the adver- 
tiser ridiculous. Here’s. a com- 
ment upon an advertisement for 
codfish : 

In the advertisements appear this 
statement: ——’s Codfish are taken 
from the bottom of the deep, icy, 
northern ocean—where fish are purest 
and richest in vitalizing food elements.” 

There are no experimental data to 

support the statement that codfish taken 
“from the deep, icy, northern ocean” 
are any richer in food elements than 
food taken from any other part of 
the ocean. 
_ Again, nothing very serious in 
itself, nor especially injurious. 
But advertising suffers, just the 
same. 

While we are considering mis- 
statements of food values, the 
most conspicuous offenders along 
these lines seem to be the manu- 
facturers of infant foods—most 
conspicuous because the subject 
is one which should be treated 
with absolute truth. Digestive 
disorders are responsible for too 
many deaths among babies al- 
ready, and an advertiser can 
hardly be excused for making 
false statements which may lead 
an ignorant mother to persist in 
the use of a food which is unsuit- 
able. The following is a com- 
ment upon a claim too often 
made for foods of this character: 
_ The advertisements in three publica- 
tions contain the following statement: 
ie ’s is the purest, richest cow’s 
milk from our carefully inspected sani- 
tary dairies, modified under scientific 
direction until it is the nearest thing in 
the world to mother’s milk.” 

An average of thirteen analysis of 
- *s Food shows. that this prepara- 
tion contains over 36 per cent cane 
sugar and over 85 per cent of starch, 
fiber, etc. Mother’s milk contains no 
cane sugar, and no starch nor any 
starch products. The assertion that 

’s Food is the nearest thing in 
the world to mother’s milk is a plain 
misstatement. The nearest thing to 
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Editorial Superiority 


is only one factor that makes these magazines 
of unusual advertising value. 


udyard Kipling 


offered his $10,000 story to the American mag- 
azines; we secured it to start in the February 
issue of THE FAMILY MAGAZINE SECTION 
out February 25th. The story is concluded in 
March issue of THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
SECTION. 


MR. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


contributes one of the best stories which will 
appear in the March issue of 


Rasa The S39 
Family Magazine 
Section 

concluded in the April issue of 


* THE MONTHLY * 
MAGAZINE SECTION 


The greatest authors of the day are appear- 
ing in these magazines during 1912 every issue. 
Of some we have the exclusive short story 
output. 


REMEMBER 


Both of these fine monthly magazines are ex- 
tensively advertised as a part of 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST DAILY PAPERS” 


The Washington Post The Pittsburgh Dispatch 

The Chicago Tribune The North American of Phila, 
The Cincinnati Enquirer The Boston Globe 

The San Francisco Call The St, Louis Globe-Democrat 


THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS CO. 


New York General Managers Chi 
200 5th Avenue , 1400}Kesner Bidg. 
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mother’s milk yet devised is cow’s milk 
modified in such a way that its protein 
content is lowered and sugar content 
increased by the addition of milk sugar 
so as to approximate the proportions 
found in mother’s milk. Every phy- 
sician has such a formula, although it 
must be admitted that the imitation of 
mother’s milk by modification of cow’s 
milk does not always produce satis- 
factory results for all children. 

The following statement appeared in 
the advertisement in the 
“Cow’s milk won’t do because it’s full 
of germs. If you boil or sterilize it, 
you take from it its vital, life-giving 
quality.” The statement that cow’s 
milk is full of germs is true of most 
market cow’s milk, but it is not true of 
all cow’s milk. The statement, “If you 
boil or sterilize it you take from it 
its vital, life-giving quality,” is incon- 
sistent with the advertised virtues of 

—’s Food, for this is a dried prod- 
uct which has undoubtedly been sub- 
jected to heat and, moreover, the direc- 
tions for using say: ‘You simply add 
water, boil two minutes and you have 
all ready for the baby the nearest thing 
in the world to mother’s milk. If 
boiling or Sterilizing cow’s milk de- 
stroys its “vital, life- giving quality,” 
the boiling of ————’s Food as di- 
rected would do the same thing even 
if ’s Food in the course of its 
original preparation had not been 
heated. There is no evidence that 
harm is done in either case. 

A wide variety of face powders 
and cold creams which are adver- 
tised in mediums of the highest 
class, are noticed with varying 
degrees of condemnation. The 
most frequent comment, which 
indeed applies to many not other- 
wise commented upon in the re- 
port, refers to the claim that the 
advertised preparation is a “skin 
food.” Briefly and pointedly the 
report disposes of that claim: 

Neither the body nor any part of it is 
fed or nourished except by food material 
entering the circulatory system through 
the digestive tract. As these materials 
are for external application, they cannot 
feed the skin or tissues. 

In cases where the preparation 
itself is harmless, such misstate- 
ments could do little harm to the 
individual user, whatever their 
effect might be upon her con- 
fidence in advertising. But they 
are not all harmless, by any 
means. Here is the report upon 
one which has an attractive name 
and which is advertised to make 
a “beautiful complexion in ten 
days.” It is interesting to learn 
that at least one magazine turned 
this copy down after reading the 
report. 

The or this 


analysis preparation 


’ 


shows that it contains mercury and 
bismuth. The mercury, which is _pres- 
ent in the form of mercurous chloride 
(calomel) is a highly objectionable in- 
gredient in such a preparation. 

In the circular accompanying the 
preparation appears the following state- 
ment: “No lady who values her com- 
plexion can afford to use anything but 
the best.” The circular then goes on 
to say that there may a rash appear 
within the first four days, and that “if 
the rash becomes troublesome, apply 
——_ Cream, | which never fails to 
allay the rash.” This rash is the re- 
sult of the alee of the insoluble 
calomel to the skin, and if there is a 
pre- existing tendency to cutaneous erup- 
tion this rash will be all the more 
marked. 

Mercurial | preparations of this char- 
acter should be used only on advice of 
a physician. The following statement 
(Cushny, “Pharmacology and Therapeu- 
tics, or the Action of Drugs”) is sig- 
nificant: “Mercurial ointments or 
dusting powders have to be used with 
great care when iodides are being ad- 
ministered internally, as the iodide 
excreted forms iodide of mercury, and 
this may cause violent corrosion.” 

When we consider the number of 
people who take the various ‘Spring 
Blood Purifiers,” which generally con- 
tain iodide of potassium, we realize to 
some extent the mischief which might 
result from using mercurial prepara- 
tions. 

Should it happen that ‘the person 
using this preparation were to come in 
contact with sulphur fumes. either the 
bismuth or the mercury in this prepara- 
tion would tend to form at once a 
chemical combination with the sulphur, 
and the face would turn black. This 
might be very embarrassing to the per- 
son to whom the experience came, al- 
though it might not be a serious in- 
jury. The black would be somewhat 
dificult to remove. especially if the 
cream were well rubbed into the pores, 
as it is urged. 

A preparation for the hair, ad- 
vertised to restore gray and faded 
hair, with the statement that it 
“removes dandruff and invigorates 
the scalp. It is not a dye,” is 
vigorously condemned. 

An examination of this prenaration 
discloses the fact that it cortains lead 
acetate and sulphur. Lead acetate. 
taken by the mouth, is a_ violent 
poison; applied externally it is more 
or less readily absorbed and _ often 
gives rise to lead poisoning. The sul- 
phur ultimately unites with the lead, 
forming lead sulphide, which is black. 

Lead hair dyes are classed among 
the worst of all preparations of this 
character. The statement that - 
is not a dye is a plain misstatement of 
the fact. 

The recklessness with which 
some advertisers juggle “food 
values” is astonishing. It is quite 
true that the public is not wel! 
informed upon this subject, and 
does not know the truth from 
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The Farmer’s Wife Sells Tailor-Made 
Suits Successfully, Also Pianos 
and Other Luxuries 


The average value of the farms in the United States varied in 1910 from 

0 per farm in some of the Eastern states to $20,000 per farm in some of the 

r farming states of the West. The figures can be found in the reports of the 

ed States census for 1910. 

This average wealth per farm includes the price of the land; the buildings; 

hinery and live stock, but does not include cash in banks or other personal 

erty which would faise the average materially. 

These figures tell their own story. Farm families the country over are able 

uy high class merchandise and are buying it every day. 

In the average farm home the farm woman is the chief purchasing agent. She 
buys the groceries and clothing for the whole family, the kitchen utensils and 
household furniture. She buys the flower seeds and garden seeds and is almost 
invariably consulted about the purchase of new machinery and implements. 

She is buying today tailor-made suits for herself and her daughter, finé rugs 
an other furniture for the farm home and all the practical conveniences that are 
obtainable. 

Farm families today are among the greatest consumers of such high priced 
articles as pianos, player pianos and automobiles. In addition they are buying 
heating plants, lighting plants and water plants for their homes. 

The average farm family is well dressed and frequently better dressed than 
the average city family. The children are being educated in good schools and 
have the same tastes that the children of well-to-do city families have. 

Please remember: the average farm family has a_ bigger income than tha 
average city family and its necessary expense for provisions, fuel, etc., are not 
as high as the average city family’s. Then add to this the fact that the farm 
family is permanent in its home and more stable in every way than the city 
family and you will see that the farm family constitutes the most desirable 


customer, 


FARMERS WIFE 


is a magazine for farm women. It has 500,000 subscribers, in the best states of 
the Central West, and the homes it reaches,are among the most prosperous ones 
of the country. 

The Farmer’s Wife has proven an unsurpassed medium for the sale of tailor- 
made suits or any other garments or articles that will appeal to women of the 
home owning class. Anything used in a well-to-do, well furnished home can be 
profitably advertised in The Farmer’s Wife and in addition most of the articles 
ty in the operation of the farm can be advertised with success in The Farmer’s 

ife. 

The circulation of The Farmer’s Wife is all paid and most of it is paid on a 
three-year-in-advance basis, all without premiums or other inducements. 


The next available issue is that of March, forms closing February 18th. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE, St. Paul, Minn. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


_ Chicago Office DHS Fy New York Office 
G. \V. Herpert, Inc., Mgr. | W. C. Ricwarpson, Inc., Mgr. 
600 lirst Natl. Bank Bldg. 41 Park Row. 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association 
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falsehood in many cases. But, 
for that very reason, the truth 
should be just as potent as a lie. 
With regard to the following re- 
port on a gelatine product, the 
misstatements seem entirely su- 
perfluous, since the person inter- 
ested in food values will know 
they are false, while the uninter- 
ested will not care one way or 
the other. The advertiser claims 
that “ ’s Gelatine is concen- 
trated food—more nourishing 
than meat”; “ ’s Gelatine is 
rich in nitrogen and nutriment. 
It has the desirable element of 
meat in concentrated form. One 
box has as much nutriment as 
several pounds of meat.” In 
commenting upon these  state- 
ments, the report says: 

All modern food authorities agree 
that while gelatine has some food 
value, its food value is decidedly be- 
low that of an equal weight of meat 
protein. 

It was first shown by Bischoff and 
Voit that no matter how much gelatine 
was ingested, it was always completely 
burned and some of the body’s protein 
in addition. Therefore, gelatine never 
builds up new tissues, although it may 
somewhat reduce tissue waste. 

It is evident that no matter how 
much gelatine be given, tissue protein 
continues to be destroyed, and it is 
also evident that a small quantity of 
gelatine has almost as great an effect 
as a large quantity. 

_Every one of those instances 
cited point to one of two things: 
Ignorance of the facts, or intent 
to deceive, and it is not always 
evident which is which. Food 
value is a pretty complicated 
proposition, and the copy writer 
who blunders into a discussion 
of it upon insufficient knowledge 
is pretty sure to be wrong. Any 
encyclopedia will tell a man the 
relative “nutritive values” of com- 
mon articles of food, but it is 
not safe to assert that because 
“beans” have a certain value, 
“baked beans” have the same. 
Specific data bearing on the case 
in hand must be obtained. 

Nor is it so difficult to get. 
Such institutions as the Lederle 
Laboratories, for example, are 
accessible as a source of reliable, 
scientific data bearing upon all 
sorts of products which affect 
living conditions. — Foods, drugs. 
toilet articles, textiles, heating and 
ventilating apparatus, refrigera- 
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tion, paints—facts can be ascer- 
tained about all of those things, 
and more, which bear directly 
upon the health and comfort of 
the public. Real, dependable in- 
formation—genuine, not pseudo- 
facts—can be had, upon which a 
series of advertisements may be 
constructed which will bear any 
test which may be placed upon 
them. No advertising agent need 
“take his client’s word” for it, 
when he can get the facts un- 
colored by self-interest, and re- 
duced to a basis which cannot 
readily be disputed. Then if he 
wants to go ahead with a fraud, 
he at least knows what he is 
doing. 

As for the willful fraud, as 
Printers Ink has all along 
maintained, he should be con- 
fronted with a condition which 
shall make his moral critfie a 
legal crime. The _ responsibility 
is his own. It belongs to no one 
else. He puts the lead acetate in 
his hair tonic, or the mercurous 
chloride in his face cream. He 
knows they are there. He knows 
what they will do. If he then ad- 
vertises the preparations as 
“harmless” he accepts the re- 
sponsibility. 

Advertising will never reach its 
full power until the full confi- 
dence of the public is given to 
it. That day will come when 
false statements, of whatever na- 
ture, become so rare that to see 
one will be the great exception 
And the straight road to that end 
lies in the punishment of the ad- 
vertiser who willfully lies, and 
for the honest advertiser to be 
sure he has the facts before he 
tries to write about them. 

a 


H. G. ASHBROOK OUT OF GLID 
DEN VARNISH CO. 


H. G. Ashbrook has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the Glidden Var 
nish Co. (Jap-a-lac, etc.), a positio: 
which he has held for several years 
He has plans for the future which ar¢ 
not yet ready to be disclosed. 

ps A AR ce to 


GEORGE DYER GETS GILLETTE 
SAFETY RAZOR ACCOUNT 


The Gillette Safety Razor advertis 
ing, which was being placed through 
the Frank Presbrey Company, is now in 
the hands of the Geor, L. Dyer 
Company, New York. o plans are 
announced for future developments. 
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Increase Sales 
Momentum 


by connecting up with the immense buying power 
of more than 400,000 women living in the smaller 
towns who read “Needlecraft.” 





Experience the returns coming 
from these women under the in- 
fluence of a needlework magazine 
published solely for the women in 
these smaller localities. 











Learn what it means to become 
acquainted with the more pro- 
gressive women in every small 
community throughout the United 
States who do the buying for the 
entire family. 


“Needlecraft” circulation now 
greatly exceeds its present guar- 
anteed circulation of more than 
400,000. And there is no indica- 
tion that this steady growth will 
be retarded. 


Advertisers receive all excess 
circulation free. 

Send for new book “Buying 
Power,” which should be in the 
hands of every advertiser who 
wants to know why the smaller 
localities produce the greater 
volume of sales. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn Street Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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LAY-OUTS THAT MAGNE- 


Tizs COPY 


ATTRACTION-POWER AND READABIL- 
ITY THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LAY- 
OUT — HOW SECURED — EVIDENCE 
FROM MAIL-ORDER CAMPAIGNS— 
MORAL APPLIES TO OTHER COPY 

By W. W. Garrison, 
Of the Hudson Motor Car Company, 


formerly member of Lord & 
Thomas copy staff. 


[Epiror1at Note:—This is the sec- 
ond of a series of articles on ‘“‘copy 
laws”—rules which govern the writing 
of advertising copy by successful men. 
These copy writers are known for the 
consistent, steady productivity of copy 
they write on all manner of proposi- 
tions. The first article was on “The 
Strategic Selling Plan.’’ This article 
has to do with the layout for the ad.J 

There is no better way of fixing 
the definite responsibility of the 
lay-out—the ad’s_ structure—in 
helping copy produce maximum 
sales than from evidence fur- 
nished by mail-order campaigns. 

In ads that send prospective 
buyers to the dealer’s store it is, 
of course, next to impossible to 
determine a lay-out’s value, be- 
cause advertising of that sort is 
not usually keyed. 

But the moral behind this ar- 
ticle applies with even greater 
force to the latter type ot copy 
than it does to mail-order copy, 
for in direct mail-order advertis- 
ing results are easily traceable. 

And a correct copy structure 
has been proved to be far more 
vital than the average manufac- 
turer might imagine. 

A Middle Western manufac- 
turer several years ago got him- 
self into a tight place. He had a 
ten dollar article. The manufac- 
turing cost was $2.50. He had 
been getting inquiries at approxi- 
mately $1.50 each. As he sold a 
heavy percentage of inquiries—for 
he had an excellent follow-up 
selling plar a 2 r 
from every three inquiries. That 
made selling cost, counting adver- 
tising literature, about $7.25. Add- 
ing to this his overhead, salaries 
and other like items it brought the 
cost of getting the article into 
each consumer’s hands almost 
$7.75 each, leaving a profit on each 
article of about $2.25. Yet his 
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was an excellent mail-order busi- 
ness, for few of them manage to 
sell more than fifteen per cent of 
their inquiries. 

But his success brought two 
sonar into the field. They 
had good copy and, from the in- 
stant reduction in his volume of 
inquiries, he imagined that they 
were sharing heavily in what had 
previously been his field ex- 
clusively. Their articles present- 
ed slight advantages that his did 
not. 

His inquiry cost began going 
up. From $1.50 each, replies be- 
gan to cost him around $2. Then, 
when they shot above that mark, 
he became frightened, for in- 
quiries at $2.25 meant a profitless 
business and above that amount 
he would lose money. 

He finally took his problem to 
efficient advertising counsel. They 
surveyed his literature without 
comment. He told them it was 
necessary to cut inquiry cost or he 
would have to go out of business. 
How to do it was a puzzle to 
him. 

The advertising counsel was 
loath to change copy that had 
been possessed of known pro- 
ductivity. They measured up the 
copy to all standards they knew 
and finally decided that that was 
not the way out. 

One bright mind criticised the 
layout for the copy. Then came 
a number of layout suggestions— 
means that would clarify the read- 
ability of the ad. It was decided 
to allow the wording of the ad 
to stand and rehabilitate the 
copy’s structure. 

THE SAME OLD AD, BUT— 


The ad had a border that over 
shadowed the headline. This was 
stripped off entirely. Then instead 
of the hand-lettered type head 
line, Cheltenham Bold type was 
substituted. The headline was set 
in “reverse”—white letters on 4 
black background—thus giving it 
fifty per cent greater attraction- 
power. 

The ad was approximately fifty 
lines by two columns. The fir: 
line beneath the headline was si> 
point lightface and two columiis 
in width. The first few lines «f 
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Jan. 25, 1912 


By WALTER E. BOWEN 





Five Years of 


N 1904 Massachusetts made 
[over $144,000,000 worth of 
shoes, and in 1909 $187,000,000 
worth. The increase figures 
over 291%4% for those five years. 


In 1904 manufacture into shoes 
added $55,798,417 to the value of 
the materials, and in 1909 we find 
the difference in value between 
materials unmanufactured and 
manufactured to be $72,768,578—a 
gain of 30% in the five year 
period, 


What does this mean? It means 
that the skilled labor of Massa- 
chusetts, financed by Massachu- 
setts dollars, represents almost 

%3 of the selling price of every 
pair of Massachusetts-built shoes. 


Just how skilful is this labor? 
Well, in 1904 the figures showed 
that each worker in the shoe in- 
dustry 

Average 
worth of shoes 
In Pennsylvania produced $1,645 

Ohio $1,810 
‘ New York ie $2,062 

Maine * $2,139 

Missouri a $2,253 

Massachusetts $2,304 


Shoe Making 


So much for the skill of the 
workers in 1904. But we find 
that where the total output of 
shoes in Massachusetts increased 
over 29% in 5 years to 1909, the 
total number of workers increased 
between 19% and 20%. In other 
words, the skill—the productivity 
—of Massachusetts shoe workers 
has shown marked improvement, 
and that must mean an increase in 
average earnings. 


And Maine and New Hamp- 
shire share with Massachusetts in 
the prestige of the New England- 
made shoe—the best footwear in 
the world! 


(Above figures are from com- 
pilations by Charles F. Gettemy, 
Director, Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics and published in the 
Boston Herald.) 


Increasing business, increasing 
industrial population and increas- 
ing earning power are facts, not 
theories—they tell the story. Fig- 
ures quite as significant as these 
are available touching on many 
lines of industry. What do these 
facts suggest to you? 


Manufacturers of meritorious products, in New England, or elsewhere, 


should ponder such figures as these. 


Every city and considerable 


town in New England has a shopping center and one or more live 
newspapers. Advertise your goods where the people 


have the price! 


In New England you will find 


H. B. HUMPHREY CO., BOSTON 


“The Logical Advertising Agency” 
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the ad were changed to eight-point 
blackface—to give the eye an 
easier task in dropping from the 
large headline to the smaller light- 
face type below. It was de- 
cided two-column measure was too 
long for the remaining lines of six- 
point type, the eye having reached 
the end of a line had difficulty 
finding the next line below, thus, 
in a measure, destroying interest 
—it was hard to read. The side 
borders of the ad were left off 
altogether—giving the type more 
room. A black bar, that balanced 
the black background at the top 
of the ad, was placed at the bot- 
tom. The illustration faced out- 
ward. The experts turned it in- 
ward—so it faced the copy—and 
induced interest in that direc- 
tion, 

It must be remembered that 
these advertising men were re- 
dressing an ad that had produced 
returns, and they were fearful 
lest by some miscue they might 
injure its pulling power. 

The last touch, however, was to 
place a black circle around the 


copy and allow the illustration to 


break into the @ircle. This was 
just below the “reverse” headline 
and the black background at the 
top of the ad was flush to the 
top of the circle. 

They took the copy and took the 
competitors’ advertising. All three 
were pasted upon the page of a 
mail-order paper, for the purpose 
. of gauging the attention value of 
each. Not a word of the copy was 
changed. 

The new ad, though not large, 
absolutely dominated the page. 

The advertiser was a trifle 
skeptical still, so he utilized the 
new copy in a few mediums only, 
at first. 

It had been out scarcely a day 
when he felt his problem had been 
solved. Inquiry cost instantly 
dropped two-thirds. Where he 
had been paying between $2 and 
$2.10 for replies, at that time, he 
found that he was now buying 
them for less than seventy cents 
each. 

He was amazed at the increase 
in the volume of inquiries and 
could scarcely attribute it to what 
to his mind was trivial—the lay- 
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out. In spite of this attitude, 
however, he immediately substi- 
tuted the new ad in his entire list. 
The same result followed from 
every mail-order publication he 
was using. 

It was little short of a miracle 
to him, and within a short time 
one competitor dropped out of 
sight and he bought out the one 
who managed to hold his own for 
a while. 

The incident demonstrates abso- 
lutely the value of correct lay- 
outs. I have seen similar cases, 
but never before one that so 
vividly portrayed the necessity of 
giving the advertisement’s struc- 
ture thorough study before dis- 
missing the building of the lay- 
out. 


ATTRACTION-POWER AND READABILITY 


The 
functions: 
readability—making it 
read. 

In giving the ad power to at- 
tract the reader’s eye as the line 
of vision enters a page there are 
various methods of achievement. 
It can be done with extraord- 
inarily large black bars at top and 
bottom; with a _ heavy black 
border; with a circle; a curve; 
anything that will intercept the 
left-to-right path of vision and 
carry it to the desired point in 
the ad. White space to the left of 
the type matter has the same ef- 
fect. 

Setting the headline in “reverse” 
—white letters on a black back- 
ground—has fifty per cent greater 
power to attract the eye than plain 
black type. 

Oftentimes the name of the 
article advertised is used in the 
middle of the ad. To be optically 
correct this name, if set in heavy 
black type, should be two-thirds 
to three-fourths the length of the 
ad, above its base. 

That is, in a 100-line, single 
column ad, the center display 
should be twenty-five to thirty- 
three lines below the topmost 
point of the copy. Then, if the 
ad be page size, it is directly in 
line with the reader’s natural line 
of vision. Experts have de- 

(Continued on page 88) 


layout has two primary 
Attraction-power and 
easy to 
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The 
Ladies’ 


Home 
Journal 


is never included in mag- 
azine ‘club offers’? at re- 
duced prices; its readers 
are never influenced by 
premiums of any descrip- 
tion to purchase it. 


Every subscriber pays either 
15 cents per copy or $1.50 
per year. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COM PANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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There’s One Best Way 
To Test Farm Papers 


Suppose your product sells through 
dealers and you want to test the ef- 
ficacy of farm paper advertising. You 
can pursue one of three methods: 


1. Use farm papers whose circulation 
is scattered over several states; 

2. Divide the appropriation among 
several state or unit papers of 
acknowledged worth; 

3. Select a standard paper whose cir- 
culation is concentrated in some 
one section where you have 
strong dealer distribution. 


The disadvantage of the first plan must 
be instantly apparent, for you would 
scatter your fire over so much territory 
where you might have weak dealer dis- 
tribution or none at all that there would 
be great waste. 

The second plan can be successfully 
applied if your appropriation is suffi- 
cient to enable you to use all of the 
selected unit papers for a continuous 
campaign of several months. 

But the third plan is the ideal one 
to pursue if your appropriation is lim- 


The Ohio Farmer 


CLEVELAND 


More than 125,000 paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers, of which 95,000 is in Ohio. 


ited, because by concentrating all your 
fire in only one or two states or sec- 
tions you can keep up the advertising 
for a period long enough to build up a 
consumer demand. 

It is not fair to yourself or to farm 
papers for you to select several pub- 
lications—no matter how good—and use 
them just once or twice. Concentrate 
your efforts first. Co-operate with your 
dealers—get them to supplement your 
work by using your window cards, dis- 
plays and signs. You can gradually 
extend your consumer advertising into 
other sections as your appropriation 
will permit and your dealer distribution 
warrant. 

Here are two Standard Farm Papers 
with concentrated circulation in two of 
the best agricultural sections—each of 
them dominates its field—each has beer. 
published for more than 60 years— 
each has as clean advertising matter as 
any publication in existence—each has 
proven its worth to many hundreds of 
advertisers. Can be used separately or 
jointly with a low combination rate. 


The Michigan Farmer 
DETROIT 


Of its 80,000 paid-in-advance circulation 
over 72,000 is in Michigan. 


Write either representative or direct for rates. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives, 
600 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


my, ‘ 
STANDARD 
eee 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 

41 Park Row 

New York Cit) 








Please Note: We also now own the Pennsyivania Farmer, of 
Meadville, Pa., one of the older farm weeklies, e&tablished in 
1880. It is our intention to build it up and make it one of the 
best farm weeklies in the country. Circulation now 8,000, con- 
centrated in western New York and Pennsylvania. Present rate 
5c per agate line with space discounts. 
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TYPE EFFECTS THAT SUB- 
MERGE THE MESSAGE - 


\IiNG HOW A SEEKER AFTER 
RUTH SET OUT UPON A LONG 
XNEY TO DISCOVER WHY SOME 
ERTISERS DELIBERATELY PLAN 
MAKE THEIR COPY ILLEGIBLE 


By W. L. Larned. 


] am not at all a stubborn per- 
son: as a matter of fact I change 
my mind if I suspect the other 
fellow is scowling. But, despite 
this, it has been a pet hobby of 
mine--one that I revel in and hon- 
estly gloat over—to damn an ad 
every, every time I see its type 
plastered down over a gray or a 
drab or a black or an “Italian-sun- 
set” background. 

I may be irrational—unreason- 
able, and I suppose I am, yet, un- 
consciously, my hair stands on end 
and | have a sullen desire to utter 
low growls when one of these 
painiul creations is handed down 
to posterity. It may be that I dis- 
like superimposed type because 
much of it is unreadable. Still, 
that’s a childish excuse. For all 
| know, those guilty of this cold- 
gray-dawn type of advertising 
never intended that their copy 
should be read. 

Any oculist will gladly inform 
you that there is a scientific law 
governing legibility. For years 
and years people have been bullied 
into reading black type printed 
upon pure white paper. Newspa- 
pers, magazines, tracts, wherever 
we look, delving into the archives 
of ancient hieroglyphics, we learn, 
to our secret satisfaction, that 
black on white is the sort of com- 
bination human eyes welcome. 
You may resort to a lot of tom- 
foolery, but that wonderful little 
animated camera, two of which 
most of us are supplied with, balks 
at radicalism. 

No one would ever dream of 
putting the hands on the back of 
a watch or raising sheep with the 
wool inside, or puddling around 
lor a better way to wet weary 
earth than with rain, yet hourly, 
some affable gentleman burns the 
midnight oil and the manufac- 
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turers’ money in a splendid at- 
tempt to jam reading matter back 
into mist-ridden obscurity. 

I made up my mind to run this 
advertising mystery to cover. It 
had been worrying me since in- 
fancy and I knew peace of mind 
would never coil up and purr on 
my hearth until I had the truth 
in my game bag with its feet 
sticking out. 

Advertisers are “touchy.” Criti- 
cise something, and you'll find a 
spurned woman’s fury is as meek 
as camel milk. More than likely 
the copy you pounced upon was 
written by the manufacturer him- 
self and the illustration drawn by 
his daughter’s nephew, who while 
studying dentistry, dabbles in art. 
[ know. I’ve been there myself. 

Tell a man his advertising is 
good and he’ll smile seven ways 
from his ink well. Attempt to 
call his attention to the fact that 
it couldn’t be worse, and he never 
forgets the blow. He is an enemy 
for life. If he writes out his 
opinion of you, it is one wild, fan- 
atical jumble of “Caudle” and 
“Bunner’s Short Sixes.” That 
you mean well, are doubtless cor- 
rect, and are attempting to rem- 
edy a wrong, does not relieve the 
situation in the slightest. I have 
known men to read back through 
everything Bill Nye ever wrote in 
order to dash off a hot letter in 
reply; gingery, caustic, witty and 
as impressive as a snow bust of 
Diogenes. 

The condition is a regrettable 
one. Must we always hang around 
with a bowl of verbal pap, fatten- 
ing up the vanity of such folk? 
Criticism is the one rod, the spar- 
ing of which spoils any advertis- 
ing child. 


“BEST PULLERS” EVERYWHERE 


I once wrote a man to the ef- 
fect that his current ad was poor 
—very poor. Told him why and 
proved it according to Hoyle. He 
answered as follows: “It’s the 
most successful piece of copy we 
ever put out; has pulled more re- 
plies. You don’t know what you’re 
talking about.” 

That’s what they all say. There 
must be libraries chock full of 
ads, violating every recognized 
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rule of the business, which have 
been “Best Pullers” in their day. 
Still, there is no logic to it. A 
weak man can’t lift as much as a 
strong one. A Civil War musket 
will not do the work of a Win- 
chester. Houses built on sand are 
still crumbling to earth. 

It would be amusing to visit a 
“Home for the Retired Best Pull- 
ers.” I can hear them chatting 
amicably together around the 
stove in the back room. “Yes,” 
mumbles the veteran in the cor- 
ner, “I wasn’t readable, my set up 
was poor, my illustration badly 
drawn, and my 
copy _ inade- 
quate, but I 
yanked in 300,- 

000 replies, for 
all that.” 

Ananias _ be- 
longs to the 
same _ fraternal 
order. I went 
through a doz- 
en or sO maga- 
zines, some of 
them trade pap- 
ers of the more ky, 


‘Your Private Wa: 
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Brie. Parts of the copy you coul 
read. I will be fair about it. T! 
majority you could not, the a 
brush haze having veiled ai 
such laudable effort. Scannc 
hastily, the half-page arrang: 
ment suggested the rear of 
smelter. 

There was nothing of the cow 
ard about me. I told the gentk 
man what I thought of that jum 
ble and ended by asking him wh 
he had decided to use it. H 


stared at me with a pair of sha 
eyes and rising quickly, opene. 
the door of his private offic 


termark 
Gives Dignity to Your Stationery 
9 Medersas 


aristocratic Feape Bade he on 


class; clipped a 
out such su- oe 
perimposed 
type classics as 
I could find 
and, armed 
with a_ note- 
book of ad- 
dresses, set 
forth on my 
perilous quest. 

The first ad- 
vertiser was in 
the iron pulley 
industry. He 
had = surround- 
ed his “ad” 
with a large 
and prosperou; 
family of stock 
chains, pasted 
in his type and 
then had blown 
an air brush 
tone over the 
entire outfit un- 
til the compact 
whole looked 
not unlike a 
hunk of moldy 


‘Tae De tame 
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het commas 's ye Moet AN Aetive meurRnce 


ETNA Teri Dollar Combination 
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© Your Own Watermarked Station: 
“ Prectscally No Additional 
Com 
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It’s Up To 
You 


king it over afterward, it was 
pinion the chap did not care 
scuss his private business 
a stranger. He ran the ad 
med the remainder of the 

year as a just reprimand. 

] next experience was less 
jarrig, if equally unsatisfactory. 

I found that a one-man agency 
was liandling the account. His 
first piece of copy—subject, plows, 
was another astounding revela- 
tion. It was an anemic, sad and 
distressing gray, all over, from the 
somber depths of which a few bits 
of p aply type could be indistinct- 
ly traced with the aid of a field 
glass. Upon closer inspection, | 
had discovered a trade-mark .and 
a picture of a plow mantled over, 
spookishly, sou’ by sou’west of the 
type. Four duplicates of that ad- 
vertisement would have made a 
striking back-drop for Hamlet. 
It was chaos, despair, darkness. | 
never looked at it without remem- 
bering a few vagrant lines from 
some long since deceased panto- 
mime production: 

Shades of Darkness and of Night, 

Owls that tremble from the Light, 

Venom, bats and Witches’ Brew 

In some ghastly haunted stew, 

Never gleam of friendly star. 

Bed of pitch and cheek of tar. 

We command thee—slave thou be 

To Black depths of Misery. 

Pretty and inspiring little ditty. 
It is the bone and muscle of some 
publicity designing. 

The agent was apathetic. He 
didn’t believe it was bad. A trifle 
dark, yes, but then that happened 
to be a poor plate. He thought 
plain black type on white paper 
commonplace. This was an eye- 
catcher—it commanded attention. 
You couldn’t overlook it in the 
magazines. In this I agreed with 
him perfectly. You could no 
more miss seeing the thing than 
you could miss seeing a_ red 
hearse. I got no satisfaction. 


COULD EVEN READ PARTS 


My third gem was so impossible 
I felt really proud: for having 
found it. It was full-page Trade 
Paper copy, advertising bread- 
mixing machinery. If any adver- 
tising should appear spotlessly 
clean and immaculate, the “staff 
of life’ line wins first recogni- 





If you have any question 
about the quantity of cir- 
culation The Ladies’ 
World guarantees — we 
can tell you. 


If you want to be shown 
the quality of Ladies’ 
World circulation we can 
show you in minute de- 
tail. 


We will gladly tell you 
anything you may wish to 
know about The Ladies’ 
World. 


Now it’s up to you. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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tion. Upon a solid black back- 
ground there were 360 compactly 
placed words in a kind of con- 
sumptive Gothic. I had mistaken 
the composite for an Oriental rug 
at first. Slowly, insidiously, Eng- 
lish began to develop. Upon 
a second examination I decided 
definitely that it actually was 
type. I could even read portions 
of it. 

After some difficulty, the ad- 
vertising manager of the concern 
gave me audience. I asked him 
why he had run crépe in his last 
copy. Was some member of the 
firm dead? 

I quote his response, verbatim: 
“Young man, I guess you are one 
of those smart Alecs who think 
they know all there is to know 
about advertising. I’ve been put- 
ting out stuff for our house these 
twelve years back and that’s the 
best thing we ever ran—pulls 
more replies. Folks write in and 


say how bright and snappy it is 
and want to know how it’s done. 
Good day, sir.” 

If a fellow has made up his 


mind that black is white and that 
water will not seek its own level, 
argument is superfluous. You 
are firing useless words at a com- 
pact ramification of self-esteem. 
The most aggravating case was 
that of Mr. Pendexter. He was 
general manager of his house 
and, in an entirely different office, 
performed the duties of adver- 
tising manager. Each door was 
properly placarded. A visit there 
brought back one panoramic bit of 
an old Hoyt play. All that Mr. 
Pendexter had to do, when he de- 
sired to be one thing or the other, 
was to walk hurriedly across the 
intervening hall and take a seat. 
“Mr. Pendexter,” I began, 
spreading my next “horrible ex- 
ample” out upon the fly-leaf of 
his sleek, well-groomed, cherry- 
colored desk, “I want you to be 
kind enough to tell me why you 
picked out—and used this piece of 
advertising. It is dark, forbid- 
ding and extremely difficult to 
read. I do not think there can 
be any argument on that score.” 
Mr. Pendexter lifted the cutting 
from the desk, much as he might 
have lifted a mosquito by its hind 
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legs, carefully, slowly; adjusted 
his glasses and sitting far back in 
his easy chair, surveyed the ad- 
vertisement to the accompaniment 
of sundry grunts and snufiles. 

“That small type is rather hard 
to read, isn’t it?” he declared at 
last, scowling. 

“Yes, sir, it is,’ I agreed. 

“And the trade-mark is abso- 
lutely lost?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“The address line at the bottom 
would tax a pair of weak eyes, 
eh?” 

“In my 
would, sir.” 

There was silence for a mo- 
ment and during this pause I was 
congratulating myself upon at 
last unearthing a fair-minded 
man who had the grit to admit 
error. 

But Mr. Pendexter spoke: 

“T'll tell you,” he resumed, “our 
factory is working capacity, night 
and day. We don’t need and we 
don’t want any more business. We 
couldn’t handle it if we had it. 
The editor of the trade paper in 
which this was printed is an old 
friend of mine—I’m under obli- 
gations to him. I’d take that 
space for our firm if we did noth- 
ing more than to fill it with pho- 
tographs of the Sphinx and other 
recent innovations. We don’t care 
whether it’s read or not. Our 
name shows at the top, you can 
read that. It might help a little 
—I don’t know. This trade paper 
has a circulation of some 1,200 
copies. I’ve never known any- 
body to read it. Where did you 
find a copy?” 

It is not necessary for me to re- 
late further adventures in “Super- 
imposed-Land.” Results boiled 
down to a vigorous extract of the 
previously mentioned interviews. 
The amount of real satisfaction 
I secured was the thin and ema- 
ciated ghost of that condition. 

But it really shocked me to find 
people glorying in the degradation 
of their inferior copy and de- 
signs. I fail, as I have ‘said, to 
grasp it even now. 

It is true that one man in every 
five has some eye affection. A 
tremendous army of us are com- 
pelled to wear glasses. Any piece 
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covers the country from Coast to Coast and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf. Its growth to one half million circulation has 
not been of the mushroom kind, but on its merits. The 
farmer who once subscribes to Farm and Home invariably re- 
news. This is gua/ity circulation. The best known general, 


as well as agricultural, advertisers have #*oved the value of its 


500,000 Circulation 


It is the very able staff of writers, comprising the best agri- 
cultural authorities obtainable, that makes Farm and Home’s 
editorial organization renowned as the most authoritative of 
any farm paper in the country. They know how to do the 
things they write about, and they keep it full of live, practical, 
fascinating and wholesome reading. We keep our readers 
abreast of the times—keep them doing things that make 
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of advertising which is not in- 
stantly easy to read, either makes 
one of the less fortunate strain his 
eyes or stays him from taking the 
trouble to investigate at all. 


PRINCIPLES OF AD BUILDING 


I have not trusted to my own 
judgment. I may be biased. I 
have no sympathy with the 
chronic critic who is forever 
tearing down and not offering a 
way to “build up.” 

It was my duty, I felt, to take 
some of the advertisements illus- 
trating this article, to an oculist 
in whom great confidence has 
been placed by authorities. He 
looked the samples over with con- 
siderable care, and thought and 
interest, and verified my embryo 
judgment. They were a tax on 
the eyes; they were a strain on 
the optic nerves. Although back- 
ground and type were of exactly 
the same focus, there were two 
elements for the retina to absorb 
—two “photographs” to be taken 
by the eye, as it were, at the same 
time. 

Many, many requirements are 
demanded of the ad builder. It 
is unquestionably true that a full 
page, with a “tone” covering 
every inch of it, will catch the 
attention before that of the next- 
door neighbor with contrasts less 
pronounced. [I have before me at 
this writing, instances where 
superimposed type over tinted 
backgrounds proved invaluable. 
My protest is against those who 
carry the thing too far. 

Permit me to repeat again, 
with a sublimated respect for 
Shakespeare, that “clear, black 
type against a white foundation” 
is almost an advertising law—a 
sacred tribute to the “purchasing 
public.” 

A Maine farmer, who was 
asked how he was impressed by 
the large sign painted upon the 
roof of his barn, replied: 

“Tolerable good, but you kin 
see the shingles through hit.” 

And there you are! 


-_*+0o— 


O. C. Stone, general sales and adver- 
tising manager of the W. F. Frederick 
Piano Company, Uniontown, Pa., has 
resigned to open an office for himself 
in Pittsburgh. 
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FAKE ADVERTISING FOR 
ONE YEAR COSTS 
$77,000,000 





R. S. Sharp, chief Post-office in- 
spector, says that in the past year 
the American public has contrib- 
uted $77,000,000 to “get rich 
quick” projects. This amount rep- 
resents the income of crooks who 
have been caught, and so the total 
of contributions would run much 
higher. In his report made pub- 
lic this week he classifies the op- 
erators. He says: 

“The result of the year’s work 
has developed the fact that these 
fraud manipulators are a distinct 
class of criminals, some moving 
in the highest social and business 
circles, but nearly all having more 
or less affiliations and connection 
with, or are advisers with, schemes 
or enterprises of illegitimate char- 
acter, in which they are known as 
promoters. 

“The work of the past year has 
uncovered a condition among the 
swindling class, which shows the 
astounding extent of their opera- 
tions and the enormous amount of 
their ill-gotten gains. Only the 
few swindling promoters who 
were arrested last year obtained 
approximately $77,000,000. There 
are doubtless numerous persois 
operating similar schemes, as evi- 
denced by the complaints which 
are pouring into the departmert, 
the public evidently becoming 
more familiar with their methods 
as a result of the year’s crusade 
and the publicity given cases of 
this character by the daily press 
throughout the country, which has 
proven of great assistance in pro- 
tecting the American public from 
the illegitimate schemes of in- 
genious operators. 

“Encouraging reports from the 
centers of population are being re- 
ceived to the effect that a number 
of the smaller swindlers have dis- 
continued business and _ their 
whereabouts are unknown. The 
policy of the department in at 
tempting first to crush out the 
strong and powerful crimina!s 
who have grown rich on the game 
has proven exceedingly effective 
in eliminating the smaller ones. 

“A large portion of the time o:! 
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inspectors has been practically 
in the investigation of cases, 
hich persons were clearly mis- 
esenting the facts by the use 
e mails and obtaining large 
of money thereby, because 
result of legal advice they 
only reached the border land 
en legitimate undertakings 
riminal schemes, making it 
‘it for the inspectors to prove 
tent to defraud as provided 
v, although the existence of 
fraud is indisputable.” 

Dring the fiscal year 1911 522 
indi\:duals were indicted = on 
chaices of using the mail in fur- 
therance of schemes to defraud. 
During the same period 196 per- 
sors were tried, of whom 184 
were convicted, 12 acquitted, and 
177 are awaiting trial, while 72 
are awaiting Grand Jury action, 
and 28 were arrested but not in- 
dict The number who got 
away and are being traced is 46. 

The schemes in which there 
were convictions generally fell un- 
der the following groups: 

Promoting and sale of worthless min- 
ing or other stock. 

Fake lard schemes. ’ 

Commission merchant swindles. 7 

Selling worthless goods through mis 
representations. 

Obtaining commissions on fraudulent 
orders. 

Work at home schemes, 

Failure to furnish goods schemes. 

Fake correspondence schools. 

Phoney guarantee of stocks 
bonds. 

Forged bills of lading in cotton deals. 

Brokerage swindles, 

Obtaining money by 
others. 

Selling state rights and establishing 
fictitious agencies. 

Selling unfair gambling devices. 

“No fund” check schemes. 

Defrauding employers by means of 
forged leases and keeping money re- 
ceived from cash customers. 

Defrauding insurance companies for 
alleged injuries. 

Selling the rights to a patent many 
times over in the same state. 

Obtaining payment from relatives of 
deceased persons for goods supposed to 
have been ordered before death. 

Obtaining money from alleged heirs 
to estates, 

Obtaining subscriptions for charitable 
institu tions. 

Selling interest in 
ing picture theatres. 

Se lling diplomas and requiring little 
or no study before granting them. 

Offering to instruct persons in the 
science of mind concentration. 

Fake trance mediums. 

Forged checks and blackmail schemes. 


and 


impersonating 


non-existing mov- 
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Its own carriers each week in 


| thousands of the smaller cities, 


towns and villages of interior 
New York, New England and 
adjacent states deliver to more 
than one hundred and _ forty 
thousand homes that grand old 
publication, THE Utica 


SarvveoeGPGrese 


No surer, cleaner, more live 
circu'ation ts possessed by any 
The welcome of 
every copy is guaranteed by the 
nickel the carrier then and there 
receives. 


For nearly a third of a cen- 


THE UricA SATURDAY 

has continued those 
weekly visits carrying a con- 
cise news story of the week 
preceding, helpful articles that 
add to the comfort and health 
of its readers, and a mass of 
entertaining reading for the 
whole family circle. 


tury 


The advertiser who wants to 
carry his business story into 
these thrifty homes is offered a 
medium at once effective and 
An _ advertisement 
as large as this costs only one- 
thirtieth of cent a home. 























Ask us to tell you more about it. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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“Nothing Succee 1 


Los Angeles Examind 


Los Angeles Examiner’s Circulation Statement | 








1911 
Showing Net Circulation, NOT Press Run 


Average number of Daily 
Examiners distributed each 


day of December, 1911 - 2,493 


Average number of Sunday 
Examiners distributed each 


Sunday during the month 
of December, 1911 - - - 125,552 


Daily Average for the Year 1909 
Sunday Average for the Year 1909 
Daily Average for the Year 1910 
Sunday Average for the Year 1910 


Daily Average for the Year 1911 . . . . . 66,600 
Sunday Average for the Year 1911 . . . . 116,092 


This circulation disregards the press run; it excludes the spoiled copies and the waste. 
Ninety-five per cent of the “Examiner” circulation is delivered to the homes of 
readers by an elaborate carrier service. 
Average Increase on the Daily for 1911 over 1909. . . 17,436 
Average Increase on the Sunday for 1911 over 1909. . .28,651 


Average Increase on the Daily for 1911 over 1910 8,759 
Average Increase on the Sunday for I9II over IQIO. .12,145 


It Pays to Advertiseffe | 


Western Representative 
W. H. WILSON 
909 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
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| gain Leads the World 


The Los Angeles Examiner’s Advertising Gain 
Exceeds That of Any Other Newspaper Published 








During the Year of 1911, the Los Angeles Examiner Printed 


89,724 Inches or 4486.20 Columns 


MORE Advertising Than During 1910 
This Gain Was Distributed as Follows: 


Local Display Advertising Gain 
60,837 Inches, or 3041.85 Columns 


Foreign Display Advertising Gain 
16,837 Inches, or 841.85 Columns 


Classified Advertising Gain 
12,050 Inches, or 602.50 Columns 


This is the third successive year the Los Angeles 
Examiner has achieved this triumph—having made 
the greatest advertising gain ever made by any news- 
paper in the world in one year during 1909, over 1908, 
viz: 6705% columns; followed in 1910 by the great- 
est gain over 1909, of any newspaper in the world, 
viz: 6070 4/5 columns. 


e Los Angeles Examiner! 


Eastern Representative 
M. D. HUNTON 
Madison Square Bldg., New Yok 
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JOBBER INFLUENCE PUTS 
“STEERO” IN RIGHT 


GUARANTEE AND DISTRIBUTION BY 
SCHIEFFELIN CO. SAVE YEARS 
OF TIME AND MAKE NATIONAL 
COMPANY POSSIBLE AT START— 
SAMPLING THROUGH MAGAZINE 
COPY 


By Charles W. Hurd. 

The unusually rapid distribution 
of “Steero” Bouillon Cubes is 
chiefly explained by the very for- 
tunate connection which the man- 
ufacturers, the American Kitchen 
Products Company, have with a 


leading jobbing firm in the drug 
line, Schieffelin & Co. of New 
York. If it had not been for 


this, all of the excellent magazine 
copy which has been put out with 
sampling offer attached, all of 
the demonstrations which have 
been made, all of the well-built 
dealer and consumer literature, 
and other work on the trade 
would have fallen far short of 
the present results. With the 
close co-operation of this jobber, 
and in consequence of its reputa- 
tion, a thoroughly national dis- 
tribution has been secured for this 
food novelty in less than three 
years and the manufacturers are 
now ready to proceed to the next 
step of intensification. 

“Steero” has for 
many years enjoyed a 
large sale abroad, par- 
ticularly in Germany, 
where it originated. 
Carl W. Rademacher, 
the original manufac- 
turer of bouillon cubes, 


who made a large for- 

tune from them, came garry copy 
here in 1907 to intro- an’s 

duce them, and spent 

two years in a com- 

paratively vain attempt to make 
headway. In 1909 his American 


rights and properties were taken 
over by the American Kitchen 
Products Company, of which 
Henry S. Livingston, secretary of 
Schieffelin & Co., is also secretary, 
and the rest of the story is plain. 

“Steero” .Bouillon Cubes are 
by 
operates 


“distributed and - guaranteed” 
Schieffelin & Co. 


This 
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to great advantage not only in 
the drug line, but in the grocery 
delicatessen, retail liquor anc 
candy store lines, to all of whici 
“Steero” goes, for use in the 
home, at the soda fountain, bar 
and on outings. 

The connection with Schief 
felin & Co. is not permitted t 
work to the disadvantage of othe: 
jobbers in the drug line. All or 
ders taken in any way are turne: 
over to the dealer’s jobber. Bu 
the Schieffelin national selling 
machinery and influence were pui 
squarely behind the “Steero 
proposition and it has helped 
hardly anything else could. The 

“Steero” people have been able t: 
turn over all the responsibility 
for taking care of the drug trade 
to the jobber and have only found 
it necessary to detail the grocer) 
delicatessen and candy stores, 
which they are doing at the pres- 
ent time. 

With a national distribution as- 
sured in a short time, though not 
perfected, through the jobbers, 
the American Kitchen Products 
Company began to advertise. it 
went first into the woman’s maga- 
zines and the weeklies, taking 
small space in the beginning, 
generally thirty and sixty lines. 

“Steero,” being the original 
bouillon cube in this country, 
the task that fell to the 
original copy was to 
educate the public to 
the use of the cubes. 

3ouillon had previous- 
ly been sold in bottles, 
from which it had to 
be measured out in a 
spoon for use. “Steero” 
cubes promised an ad- 
vance over this. All 
that was necessary to 
do was to drop a cube 
in a cup and pour boil- 
ing water over it. It was the 
acme of simplicity. 

So the early copy pointed this 
out in picture and print. The cup 
was shown with the cube in it, 
dissolving under a stream of hot 
water issuing from the spout of 
a kettle. Sometimes larger sp:ce 
was taken to show the operati» 
in a series: The package, 
cube, the fingers dropping 


WwomMm- 
DID 


IN 


A 
ihe 

















be into the cup, and the stream 
of boiling water dissolving the 
; de. 
laving explained the method 
use (with the valued assist- 
e of a number of competitors) 
copy next proceeded to ex- 
1 the variety of uses. While 
ssarily retaiming the cup and 
ng water idea, last year’s ad- 
sng copy painted in human 


erest backgrounds: How 
ero’ is served at afternoon 
t how it cheers after a long 


\ how used by automobilists, 
bh, yachting parties, how served 
soda fountains in drug and 


ca’ ly stores and how given to 
chidren; all these various uses 
\ pictured in an interesting 
way w.th wording to match. 


t the same time that this style 
of copy was being developed, an- 
other need developed. Competi- 
ton having arisen a'ong this same 
| it became necessary to 
identify the name more. closely 
with the product. This was done 
in part by incorporat'ng the pack- 
age in the advertisements and in 
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part by picturing the bouillon 
served in a cubical cup. It may 
be possible to get names like 
“Steero,” or paraphrase the 
slogan, “a cube makes a cup,” or 
assimilate the package, but a 
patented cup cannot be repro- 
duced, and the “Steero” people, 
for this purpose, have taken out 
a patent on the cub:cal cup. They 
have ordered a large lot of these 
cups from Germany and will put 
them out to drug stores and candy 
stores for serving “Steero.” 

All of the advertising carries 
an invitation to send for free 
samples. With these samples 
there go back to the inquirer a 
letter asking her to order from 
her grocer or druggist and a 
descriptive folder. The inquiry 
is then sent to the dealer. The 
free samples distributed in this 
way have developed a demand ii 
very quick time. 

The original magazine list has 
been largely increased s'‘nce 1909. 
In addition to the woman’s maga- 
zines and the weeklies of large 
circulation, the advertising has 
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gone into many general magazines 
and class publications, as those for 
children, for outdoor enthusiasts, 
yachtsmen, actors and actresses, 
etc. 

At the same time that the list 
has grown, there has been an in- 
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THE BRIGHT-COLORED STREET CAR CARDS 
TELL THE STORY 


crease of space. “Steero” has 
grown from thirty lines to a 
page, even a page at times in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 

The newspapers have not yet 
been utilized as a medium, except 
in one recent instance, for the 
reason that the perfection of a 
general distribution has been first 
sought. Now that this has been 
practically accomplished, the de- 
velopment of local territories 
may be expected. 

The sole exception when 
“Steero” advertising has gone into 
the newspapers was during the 
two cold snaps in January. On 
these occasions small double col- 
umn ads were run in some of the 
New York papers to inform the 
metropolitan public that “Zero 
weather is ‘Steero’s’ weather.” 

In New York City, street-car 
cards are displayed in several of 
the surface lines and more will 
be taken on later. The cube idea 
has been worked out in a some- 
what humorous way in some of 
these. 

The dealer and _ consumer 
literature in support of this ad- 
vertising campaign is unusually 
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good. It is not elaborate so far 
as typography and paper go; the 
elaborateness is rather in the di- 
rection specializing the interest of 
each line of trade. There is a 
‘older for the drug line, another 
for the confection store, another 
for the retail liquor dealer, an- 
other for the grocer, and _ still 
another for the consumer, the lat- 
ter both for mailing and for 
store distribution by the dealer. 
The folders are small and tell 
the whole story with picture and 
description in a minute or two 
That is what makes them valu- 
able. 

The usual dealer helps have 
been furnished in the shape of 
landsome hangers for store and 
w:ndow. No special attention has 
been given window display until 
recently, no pressing necessity 
having previously been felt for it. 

The time has now arrived, 
however, when more _ intensive 
work is advisable, and for this 
purpose several distinctive pieces 
of window display material have 
been prepared, one set of mov- 
ing pictures, another of folding 
window cards and another, a large 
cube. 

One of the greatest helps to 
the advertising and selling cam- 
paign has come from the demon- 
strations. These are given in the 
grocery departments of the great 
department stores, in groceries 
and in drug stores. Often there 
are as many as fifty of these 
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: MADE. BY 
AMERICAN KITCHEN PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York. 
Schiecffeli: 


Under the Pui Sevtat No. 1 
SOLD 47 GROCERS, DRUGGIST DELICATESSEN DEALERS 





SOUVENIR CARD GIVEN AWAY WITH SAM 
PLES BY “STEERO” TRAVELING OUTFIT 


going on at once, in cities all the 
way across the continent. Samples 
and literature are given out at 
the same time. 

Sometimes it pays to work a 
“stunt.” A good “stunt” probab!) 
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® Editorially Speaking © 


No paper is any stronger than its reading pages. 


By those, technical papers rise or fall. 


To be successful, an engineering paper must be edited 
to appeal to the live wires in every concern, the men with 
push and resourcefulness and initiative, the men who have 
a voice in influencing purchases and who use it, the men 
who are actually responsible for results. 


They are the kind of men who pay the price and take 
the Ume to read an engineering paper which shows them 
how to do it better or faster or cheaper. 


No technical paper pretends to reach 
every possible subscriber. 


It does not follow that because John 
Jones doesn’t subscribe that he is a 
good engineer. 


On the contrary it indicates that 
John is asleep at the switch and that 
if he cannot be moved to buy and read 
some paper in his line he isn’t progres- 
sive enough to be worth a tinker’s dam 
to an advertiser. 


The very fact that a technical paper 
does not reach its entire possible list 
advertiser’s protection against 
paying for the thousands of John 


Jone s’S. 


is the 


Now know this: 

The five weekly papers on your right 
are admittedly the best edited in their 
They are published by the larg- 
est concern in the world devoted to 
technical papers. They are the highest 
priced. They have the largest circu- 
lations and yet they are sold only to re- 
sponsible men—none others want them. 


fields. 


Which is probably the biggest reason 
why it pays to advertise in the Hill 
Publications. 

Read the list and if you want more 
information, just ask. 


The Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal (establis:ed 1866). Devoted to the 
metal mining and milling industry; au- 
thoritative in that field; reaching the 
big men of a big industry; 10,000 of 
them every week. 


Engineering News (established 1874). 
The standard paper of civil engineering, 
the basis of all construction; 17,000 
men of that tremendously big and ac- 
tive industry get it. 


American Machinist (established 
1877). Devoted to the work of machin- 
ery construction; read by at least 26,- 
250; two editions published weekly in 
Europe, one of them in the German 
language. 


Power (established 1880). Devoted 
to the generation and transmission of 
power; published for 30,000 progressive 
men who “turn the wheels.” Back of 
every enterprise is a power plant and 
in every worth-while one is Power. 


Coal Age (established 1911). De- 
voted to coal mining and coke manufac- 
ture; broke all subscription records for 
technical papers by getting over 3,000 
paid subscribers before publication; 
6,250 every week now. 


“The Hill Publications render service 
before and after the contract.” 


Hill Publishing Company 


505 Pearl Street, New York 
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always pays. At any rate, the 
“Steero” people are working an 
ingenious “stunt” and it is very 
effective in getting attention and 
provoking interest. The name 
“Steero” comes, of course, from 
the word “steer.” So the “Steero” 
people took a couple of what, in 
the back country, are called 





When the Children 
Come from School 





Their first demand “‘Give 

me something to eat“ can 
be satisfied quickly and without trouble to your- - 
self if you always keep handy a box of 


‘STEERO "2p 


Ge Ui m On) 
Made by MMCRIGAR EITERER PRODUCTS 68. New York 
1p Js drt « Stee Cube tatu » cup and add boiling were. 
No fore or cooking. The Steero Cube dissolves at once 
ito wh sod Gelicions, ‘Seer Bovilion thet the 
(Children as well as grown-ups always 
“A Cube Mokes 
" Prove how delicious and cunvenient caus are . 
Send Bay Stem Cubes of grocery of drag, 
gue My 
pe tar bon of 12°C re, pempeld wie, ved - “sews = 
mee ecrmamica) he 





RECENT PAGE AD WHICH HAS SHOWN 
STRONG ATTRACTION QUALITY 


critters,’ hitched 
old-fashioned 


beef 


“likely 
them up to an 
cart, put on this a mammoth fac- 


simile of the “Steero” bou‘llon 
cube and sent this outfit traveling 
through the country to give away 
free samples and literature from 
house to house. As slowly as it 
moves, and lim ted as its “circula- 
tion” is, it nevertheless has proved 
a very profitable advertising me- 
dium, with results easily trace- 
able to it. 


a 


PINEHURST GOLF TOURNA- 
MENT 

The annual national golf tournament 
of advertising men was concluded at 
Pinehurst, N. C., January 20. Eighty- 
three prizes, representing a value of 
$3,000, were awarded. The entry was 
a record one. 

The men’s events were the general 
tournament, four-ball foursomes, con- 
solation handicap, bogey, putting and 
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selected score contests. The women 
took part in four-ball foursomes, mixed 


. foursomes, bogey and putting contests. 


John Wanamaker offered a silver lov- 
ing cup to be competed for annually, 
with conditions for playing that make it 
almost a perpetual prize, 

Winners in the special events preced- 
ing the tournament proper begun Mon- 
day morning, were announced Thurs- 
day, among them a class A win in a 
bogey handicap by Secretary of the In- 
terior Fisher, who, playing with a 
handicap of 8, finished first with a 
score of 7 up. 

Don M. Parker, of New York, with 
a handicap of 14, won class B, 10 up. 
W. R. Hotchkin, of Montclair, with a 
handicap of 20, won in class C, 8 up, 
and Henry Thornton, of Boston, whose 
allowance was 26, outdistanced every- 
body in class D, with a score of 14 up. 

In the Preliminary women’s events 
Mrs. William .C. Freeman, Miss M. 
Eleanor Freeman of New York, Miss 
Elinor Maule of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
James P. Gardner of Chicago, Mrs. 
W. F. Smith of Boston, and Miss Ruth 
French of North Attleboro, all won 
prizes. 

Scores in the first of the six divisions 
which qualified from the field of 106 
participants follow: 

First Division.—-I. Ss. 
Rochester, 41, 42—83; L. W. 
New York, 43, 39—82; C. W. Brocker, 
New York, 39, 43—82; C. S. Pierce, 
Chicago, 37, 46—83; Z. T. Miller, New 
York, 42, 42—84; R. M. Purves, Bos- 
ton, 39, 46—85; George Burnes, New 
York, 38, 48 86; G. T. Hodges, Thi- 
cago, 42, 44—86; George C. Dutton, 
Boston, 44, Pi -88; E. J. Ridgway, 
Montclair, 46, 42—88; W. C. Freeman, 
New York, 44, ¢ A. H. Johnson, 
New York, 41, . L. Given, 
New York, 45, 9; hs P. Gardner, 
Chicago, 47, 48—90; J. J. Hazen, Oak- 
land, 47, 483—90; C. A. Speakman, New 
York, 49, 45—94. 

In the final, Saturday, for the prin- 
cipal trophy Z. T. Miller, of the Dun- 
woodie Club, New York, won from R. 
M. Purves, of Boston, by 5 up and 
4. Mr. Miller reached the final 
on a victory in the morning over I. S. 
Robeson, of Rochester, while Mr. Pur- 
ves won a match from Lee W. Maxwell, 
ef New York. 

R. W. Potter, of New York, and B. D. 
Butler, of Chicago, won the second and 
third divisions, respectively, while R. C. 
Wilson, of New York, took the fourth. 
H. B. Kennedy, also of New York, won 
the fifth; James Barber, of Englewood. 
the sixth, and Theodore Dickinson, of 
Chicago, the seventh. 

In the final round of the women’s 
match play handicap Mrs. J. P. Gard- 
ner (24), Chicago, defeated Miss M. 
Eleanor Freeman (0), Montclair, 5 and 
4 in the second division. Mrs. W. W. 
Hoops (14), Chicago, defeated Mrs. 
Erman J. Ridgway (6), Montclair, 1 up. 


Robeson, 
Maxwell, 


—- 0 


D. W. Gaylord, former advertising 
manager of Home Life, has been ap 
pointed assistant manager of the Far) 
Press, of Chicago. 
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Yes, Territorial News- 








paper Advertising Pays 








A leading advertising agency made re- 

quest recently for some concrete ex- 
amples of successes in the newspapers with 
territorial or try-out advertising, as one of their 
important clients had asked for this informa- 
tion as a basis for comparison in figuring an 
appropriation for 1912. 


A number of leading manufacturers who 

had been successful in the columns of 
daily newspapers in some recent try-out cam- 
paigns, were given this advertising agency as 
practical! illustrations. 


I would like to take up this particular 

phase of newspaper advertising with any 
skeptical manufacturer or general agent, as I 
believe I have gathered some important facts 
and figures about this media which will 
prove of more than ordinary interest. 


¢ Advertising in the columns of The 
Montreal Star, The Indianapolis News, 
The Washington Star and The Philadelphia 
Bulletin, has paid shrewd advertisers for 
years. It will pay you if the article adver- 
tised has distribution at these points and your 
goods are sold at the right price. 


On the other hand, if you have no distri- 

bution newspaper advertising will help 
you secure it with the co-operation of your 
sales organization. More particulars for the 
asking. Dan A. Carroll, Special Newspaper 
Representative, Tribune Bldg., New York. 
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LITTLE THINGS MADE BIG 


H. N. M’KINNEY USES THE STORY 
OF UNEEDA BISCUIT TO EMPHASIZE 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SIMPLICITY 
IN ADVERTISING—AN EVIDENCE OF 
GREATNESS TO KNOW WHAT TO 
OMIT 


By H. N. McKinney, 
Of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
[Eprtortat Note:—The following ad- 
dress before the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia is of particular signifi- 
cance to advertising men just at this 
time because of the strong support it 
gives to the views advanced in last 
week’s Printers’ Ink by Joseph H. 
Emery, president of Lord & Taylor. It 
is interesting to note that this plea for 
simplicity in advertising was made al- 
most simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of Mr. Erety’s article, the latter 
having been published Jan. 18 and Mr. 
McKinney’s speech having been deliv- 
ered on the evening of January 17.] 


In this age of great things in 
which we are living we are apt to 
overlook the importance of little 
things or to realize that the big 
things come first from little things. 
It is a great thing to be mayor of 
the city of Philadelphia; it is a 
great thing to have a great organ- 
ization back of the nominee for 
mayor, but I think it should be re- 
membered that the present mayor 
was elected, not because of a great 
organization, but because in the 
more than thirty years of life to 
which he has referred he was al- 
ways true and honest in the little 
things of business and did the 
common things of life uncommon- 
ly well, and thus built a character 
that made the people of Philadel- 
phia willing to place their inter- 
ests in his hands. 

It is a great thing to be the pub- 
lisher of a great metropolitan pa- 
per as is my friend, Mr. Seitz, of 
the New York World. The other 
day I was wondering what real 
evidence there was in the paper 
itself of the World’s greatness 
and I looked over a copy of the 
Sunday edition. The evidence was 
not in the editorial pages, because 
the men who agreed with them 
would consider that they were 
good and the men who disagreed 
wouldn’t value them at all. There 
were a number of large automobile 
advertisements, but possibly the 
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columns of free notices given to 
this class of advertisers might ac- 
count for their appearance, but 
when I came to the classified ad- 
vertisements and found neariy 
seven thousand of them in that 
one issue, when I looked up the 
records and found that during the 
year over one million and a half 
of these little advertisements had 
appeared in the World, I at once 
discovered indisputable evidence 
of the great value of the paper, 
showing that the every-day wants 
of the people of a great city found 
expression in its columns, thus 
evidencing the belief of a great 
number of people that their wants 
could best be satisfied by the use 
of these columns. 

The key and the kite were but 
little things, but were the founda- 
tion of the great discovery and 
uses of electricity. The accidental 
dropping of a little hair powder 
into a mixture proved to be the 
discovery of porcelain, and there 
are thousands of instances where 
many of the most valuable things 
and a number of the greatest busi- 
ness successes have come from lit- 
tle things. 

Mr. Seitz suggested the value of 
simplicity in advertising. I would 
like to emphasize that thought. It 
is an evidence of greatness to 
know what to omit. A famous 
picture that sold for $150,000 only 
contains two plain people, a 
church steeple in the distance and 
a common field, and yet it appeals 
to every heart. A lesser artist 
would have ruined it by adding 
something. The great advertise- 
ment writer proves his ability by 
that which he omits quite as much 
as by what he says in a simple, 
straightforward way. 

I think it is admitted that 
Uneeda Biscuit has been the great- 
est advertising success of the age, 
and yet it is but a five-cent soda 
cracker. When the National Bis- 
cuit Company was formed they 
had no package business of any 
account, and the baking world had 
never dreamed of producing a 
package like this. A. W. Green, 
who was a lawyer without any 
biscuit experience, was brought 
into the active management of 
the company, and he soon dis- 
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The Dakota 
Farmer 


and what the Best Known Adver- 
tisers have Proved it to be 


( that covers the two Dakotas, Eastern 


Montana and Eastern Wyoming—a 
territory where farming conditions are 
similar. 


that has on its lists 60,000 of the best, 
up-to-date, wealthiest farmers in its 


A territory. 

’ that has the confidence of its readers, 
and is looked upon as an authority on 
questions pertaining to farming. 


Profitable established in 1881 (eight years before 


South Dakota was made a state). 


that can help advertisers increase their 


Advertising | ** 


that carries the advertising of the lead- 
ing farm paper advertisers of today. 


a 
Medium that carries 90 per cent of all the auto- 


mobile advertising carried by farm 
papers (because the automobile man- 
ufacturers know that Dakota farmers 
can afford and buy automobiles). 


circulating in a territory where farm 
lands have increased in value 250 per 
cent during the last ten years. 





. 


The Leading Semi-Monthly Farm Paper of the Northwest 


60,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


By keeping our advertising columns free from “fake,” financial 
and other undesirable ads, we have won our readers’ con- 
fidence. Do the above facts mean anything to you? 








| Address nenneet office for sample copies and advertising rates 





The DakotaFarmer, Aberdeen,S.D. 
The Phelps Publishing Co., Representatives 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 601 Oneida Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass, 
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covered that the soda cracker 
had the largest consumption of 
any of the articles baked by the 
company. He also discovered that 
the oid way of handling this prod- 
uct in boxes and barrels made it 
impossible for the soda cracker 
to reach the consumer in anything 
like its best condition. 

When advertising was brought 
to his attention he at once saw the 
great advantages that might be ob- 
tained by advertising a soda crack- 
er, provided the best of quality 
could be secured and a package 
which would preserve the qual- 
ity procured. Experiments to pro- 
duce the best quality of soda 
cracker were at once started, and 
America, England and the Conti- 
nent were scoured in the effort to 
find a package which would prop- 
erly protect the cracker. 

Nothing could be found until 
the Innerseal Package was invent- 
ed, which met every requirement. 
Every detail in the manufacture 
of the cracker, the production of 
the package, the design of the label, 
was most carefully scrutinized by 
Mr. Green. Being a great lover of 
fine books and fine bindings, he had, 
among many other books in his li- 
brary, splendid specimens of the 
Grolier bindings of the fifteenth 
century, the value of which has 
been lately evidenced by the enor- 
mous prices obtained at the sale 
of the Robert Hoe library. Not 
content with any ordinary design 
for the label, Mr. Green selected 
a border from one of the Grolier 
books and had it reproduced, and 
over one thousand million—that 
is, over one billion—of these Gro- 
lier designs have been sent into 
the homes of America. 


PRICE AS A FACTOR 


When Uneeda Biscuit was first 
proposed consensus of opinion 
was against a five-cent package, 
nearly everybody saying it could 
never be made to pay, the price 
must be higher. Mr. Green, how- 
ever, insisted that the small price 
of five cents was so important a 
factor that it must not be changed. 
As soon as Uneeda Biscuit was 
put upon the market, and the ad- 
vertising begun, the sale exceeded 
expectations. They were baked in 











many bakeries in different parts 
of the country, and it was soon 
discovered that there were as 
many kinds of Uneeda Biscuit as 
there were different bakeries. An 
enormous demand overtaxed the 
facilities for production, and some 
of the goods were not up to stand- 
ard. Grave problems immediately 
presented themselves, so discour- 
aging that to a man of less ability 
or force than Mr. Green they 
would have been insurmountable, 
but as rapidly as possible separate 
bakeries were built, specially fitted 
for the production of this one 
product, and the manufacture of 
Uneeda Biscuit was reduced to a 
system which made uniformity of 
the biscuit absolute. 

Notwithstanding its apparent 
great success, it was nearly three 
years before the sale of the biscuit 
had reached a point where the ad- 
vertising became financially prof- 
itable, and right here is the ex- 
planation of nine out of ten of the 
advertising failures. 

Too many advertisers fail to 
take into account the fact that ad- 
vertising is education. Education 
takes time, and few advertising 
campaigns can ever be made suc- 
cessful unless sufficient time is 
given to obtain the results of the 
education. To go into all of the 
details would be too lengthy for 
such a time as this, and I can only 
mention a few of the things that 
were done in the advertising cam- 
paign. A careful study of them, 
however, would, I am sure, be 
suggestive and helpful to other 
lines as well as this: 

Early in the campaign of edu- 
cation we began to ask in our ad- 
vertisements that question which 
has become famous over a large 
part of the world: 

“DO you know Uneeda Bis- 
cuit ?” 

And then, conscious of the fact 
that the general asking of it 
amounted to nothing unless it 
could be individualized, we said 
it over again: 

“Do YOU know Uneeda Bis- 
cuit ?” 

And then, knowing how easy it 
is to think you know and still not 
know, again we asked with a new 
emphasis : 
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Do you KNOW Uneeda Bis- 


.nd then, realizing how quick- 
ly people forget what they seemed 

‘e to know, we borrowed from 
Kipling and said: 


Little drops of water, 
Little gusts of dust, 

\lake the common soda cracker 
Mighty hard to trust, 


d then we summed up the 
virtues of Uneeda Biscuit, the 
soda cracker that made a nation 
hungry, by saying: 


Fresh in every climate: Hot or cold, 
wet dry. 

Adapted to every condition: Rich or 
poor, sick or well. 

Suited to every color: White, black, 
red, yé llow. 

Used by every age: Childhood, youth, 
manhood, old age. 

Gocd at all times: Breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, supper. 

And in all places: At work or play, 
by day or night. 


There are yet many great suc- 


cesses which may be won if the 
same enterprise and ability are 
used as have been in the manufac- — 
ture, distribution and advertising 
of Uneeda Biscuit. 


—_————+0——"- 


HE WILL SIT UP NIGHTS 


Watson Wacon Co. 
Canastota, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1912. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For the love of Mike!—be reason- 
able! Here I am, not yet through 
with the good things in last week’s 
Printers’ INK, when along comes your 
big 256 page issue for January 18. 

It’s about all I can do to resist 
neglecting my work when I pick up 
this issue and glance through it, not- 
ing the good stuff that is there. 

I haven’t been a regular subscriber 
to Printers’ Ink for very many 
months, but I have learned to look for 
it every week and I always feel that I 
get the value of a year’s subscription 
out of every issue. I’ll have to sit 
up nights now, in order to a 
all the good stuff in your issue of the 
18th before next Friday. 


W. B. PantTa.t. 








LORD & THOMAS 


, Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor 


Advertising 


LARGEST ADVERTISING AGENCY IN AMERICA 


TRUDE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
290 Fir THAVENUE 


The Breeder's Gazette, 
Chicago, Ills. 


132 .N.Wabash Avenue Corner Randolph Street 


CHICAGO | Jamary 3rd, 1912 


I want to send you these few lines to com- 
pliment you on the handsome Holiday Edition 1911 


of The Breeder's Gazette. 


This kind of work so adds to the dignity of 
Parm Papers that other publications in that class could 
well afford to pay part of the expense of this issue. 


With compliments of the season, I am 


Yours very truly, 


crease: 


“The Breeder’s Gazette is a iarm newspaper established in 1881, 40 to 76 pages 
weekly, and is read by the most well-to-do class of people living in country homes.” 
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THE “LONG-TIME” CAM- 
PAIGN FOR “5A” 
BLANKETS 





HOW THE ADVERTISING BEGAN, TOOK 
HOLD AND SLOWLY DEVELOPED A 
NATURAL MARKET—TREATING THE 
DEALER AS A FELLOW-WORKER — 
NO LITERATURE SENT UNASKED— 
HOW PREDICTIONS OF PESSIMISTS 
WERE DISPROVED 


By Albert E. Pharo, 
Of Wm. Ayres & Sons, Philadelphia. 

For a number of years “5A” 
was simply an unexploited trade- 
mark used to identify the horse- 
blankets made by the house of 
William Ayres & Sons, Philadel- 
phia. Practically no consumer 
advertising was done. Then the 
influence of advertising as a busi- 
ness-builder was brought to the 
attention of the senior partner of 
the house, and he began to investi- 
gate the matter with a view to its 
personal application. 

A little delving among the 
records of the Agricultural De- 
partment disclosed the fact that 
there were some seventeen million 
horses in the country, on farms 
and ranches, not counting those 
in towns and cities. A compari- 
son between the total number of 
blankets manufactured annually, 
and the number of horses, indi- 
cated that the custom of blanket- 
ing horses was not generally 
observed, and that millions of 
horses never experienced the com- 
fort and protection of a blanket. 
The fact was also brought out 
that very few horses were blanket- 
ed in the stable, which had been 
well known, but not regarded as 
possessing any significant possibil- 
ities. 

As factors in favor of advertis- 
ing, three opportunities therefore 
presented themselves, viz.: “5A” 
horse blankets could be advertised 
to influence consumers to give 
them the buying preference; the 
market could be increased by edu- 
cating horsemen to the necessity 
of blanketing their horses; and it 
could be still further increased by 
training people to blanket their 
horses in the stable, 

Three opportunities, 





perched 














closely together on one limb, 
capable of being bagged in one 
campaign, offered too good an op- 
portunity to let pass; and the 
house embarked on an advertis- 
ing policy which has continued up 
to the present time. 

A definite advertising campaign 
of education and solicitation was 
formulated. A list of the keading 
agricultural papers, and of the 
principal county papers, of the 
Northern states was prepared, and 
contracts made for advertisements 
to run during the late summer and 
all the fall, with the idea that the 
consumer would be influenced by 
this advertising to ask his dealer 
for “5A” blankets when he called 
at the store of the dealer in No- 
vember or December. Space 


HORSE 
BLANKETS 


A warm hore blanket w an_oat aver; 
pays to keep a ered. in chilly and 
storm 
















toe sstisfectory horse covering— the 
ene that gives most warmth and greatest sai 
fac 5A 








WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadeiphia, Pe. 





INJECTING “POCKET-BOOK INTEREST” INTO 
FARM PAPER COPY 


usually consisted of four-inch sin- 
gle column in the agricultural 
papets, and seven and one-half- 
inch double column in the county 
weeklies. 


NATURE OF THE OLD-TIME COPY 


Of course the copy of twenty 
years ago would make a sorry 
showing in comparison with the 
copy of to-day, but it was good 
for its time, and it accomplished 
the results. Three things were 
emphasized in the copy—that “5A” 
horse blankets are the strongest; 
second, that blanketing horses was 
necessary because a_ blanketed 
horse would live longer, work bet- 
ter and require less food to keep 
warm, and that it was a good in- 
vestment to buy a two- or three- 
dollar blanket to save. or prolong 
the life of a $200-horse; third, the 
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A RECORD YEAR 





for 


Che Koening Posi 


| NEW YORK 


During the year 1911 The New York Evening 
Post broke all Advertising Records with 
a gain of more than 105 columns over any 
previous year in the history of the paper. 


For over one hundred years The Evening Post 
has been recognized as the Quality newspaper 
of the country. It is a publication whose con- 
duct and prestige have added dignity and char- 
acter to American journalism; whose sound at- 
titude on all great questions and lofty ethical 
and academic standards have secured for it the 
distinction of being the foremost high-grade 
newspaper of America. 


An advertisement in its columns is an intro- 
duction to the strongest, most representative and 
distinguished clientele in the world—a clientele 
whose purchasing power is conceded to be 
greater than that of any other newspaper. Ad- 
vertising that is placed on a commercial basis, 
devoid of sentiment, and distributed among pub- 
lications giving the greatest efficiency of service, 
is inserted in The Evening Pust because it is the 
logical medium for advertisers who must reach 
people having the ability as well as the inclin- 
ation to purchase their products. 


The Zvening Post 


New York New York 
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The Association of 


UNDER DATE Off 


THE CHICAG( 


Daily - = 212,476 Circulation k 
208,924 Net Paid 4 


(Covering a period of six months) : 
oa 


Of this circulation the DAILY EXAMINER ha 
186,371 IN CHICAGO AND SUBURBS 


Which is 65,000 more than the Tribune claims, ani 4 
Which is 90,000 more than the Record-Herald ha 


This tremendous, localized  circil 
carriers direct into the best class 


THE CHICAG( 


The Best Paying Medi 


E. C. BODE 
Hearst Building, Chicago 
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oAmerican Advertisers 


)f this circulation the SUNDAY EXAMINER has 
291,675 IN CHICAGO AND SUBURBS 


Vhich is more than that of the Tribune and Record 
Herald combined. 


fipn, for the most part delivered by 
Bpmes, is what makes 


XAMINER 


the Middle West 


M, D. HUNTON 
25 East 26th St., New York 
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advantage of blanketing horses in 
the stable was also emphasized, 
because stables are drafty and a 
horse which has worked all day 
should be protected as he stands 
inactive in the stable. 

Personal letters were written to 
the editors of the agricultural pa- 
pers stating that most of the ad- 
vertising was of an educational 
nature intended to increase the 


practice of blanketing horses, both . 


indoors and out, that it was really 
believed this custom would prove 
of financial benefit to the farm- 
ers, as well as to the comfort of 
the horses, and the editors were 
asked—if they accorded with this 
belief—to recommend in their edi- 
torial columas the blanketing of 
horses. 

Many letters were received in 
reply heartily approving of the 
policy of  blanketing 
horses, and with prac- 
tical unanimity the 
agricultural press of 


the country editorially 
endorsed the blanketing 
of horses, both in the 


stable and out of 
doors. 

The result was a tre- 
mendous increase in the 
use of horse blankets, 
and the custom of 
blanketing horses in the 
stable also became firm- 
ly established. This in 
spite of the predictions 
of farmers that stable 
blanketing would never 
come in vogue. 





JOBBERS ELIMINATED 


The distribution of 
the goods was then ef- 
fected through the job- 
bers, but the jobbers 
gradually grew  luke- 
warm about pushing 
trade-mark goods, as 
jobbers_in other lines 
have done. They pre- 
ferred to handle unknown brands. 
Because of this the policy was 
adopted about ten years ago of 
discontinuing selling to the job- 
bers, and of selling direct to the 
retailers. 

This greatly simplified the pub- 
licity problem, and necessitated a 


AHORSE 
FOR 
KICKING 


or for eating more than his 
share if you don't keep him 
warm. Two or three dollars 
invested in a gocd blanket will 
save you many dollars in feed, 
and your horse will look better 
and do better. This is the 
mark by which you can dis- 
tinguish the good from the 
bad in blankets 


every horse, 
every purpose, 
and every purse. Qi 


Made only by 
WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia, 


A SAMPLE OF THE OLD 
STYLE COPY 
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complete recasting of the method 
of advertising. It was thought 
best not to plan a rigid advertis- 
ing campaign, but to keep it flex- 
ible, to experiment on different 
methods and gradually adopt the 
most effective. The agricultural 
and newspaper advertising was 
greatly reduced for several years, 
and this energy was concentrated 
on the retail harness dealers and 
through them to the consumers. 

Full-page advertisements in the 
harness trade-papers were used, 
letters and circulars describing the 
“5A” proposition were mailed fre- 
quently to retailers, and a monthly 
house organ was started and 
mailed regularly to retail custom- 
ers and prospects. The house or- 
gan aimed at being a business 
stimulator, being mostly devoted 
to giving the retailers helpful sug- 
gestions about adver- 
tising and pushing their 
general business. About 
a quarter of the space 
extolled the “5A” goods 
and policies and ex- 
plained to dealers why 
it was to their interest 
to give this make the 
=| preference. 
ad This house organ 

seemed to be greatly 
appreciated, and it ex- 
‘erted a perceptible in- 
fluence on many by in- 
creasing their ambition 
and bringing them up 
to the times. As an 
illustration, one dealer 
wrote, calling attention 
to the printed notice at 
the top of his letter- 
head to the effect that 
he always discounted 
his bills. He stated 
that he arrived at this 
happy financial condi- 
tion through reading 
and following the help- 
ful suggestions in the 
5A Magazine, and that 
it was no more than fair to make 
this acknowledgment. 

The central feature of the ad- 
vertising policy was to “get close” 
to the retail distributer; to be his 
friend and make him the friend of 
the house; to work with him, 
through him; to do everything 
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»ossible to “help him sell”—this at 

2 time when so many advertising 

acencies and writers were advo- 

iting the opposite policy of “forc- 

the dealer to handle the 

ds,’ which we never hear sug- 

ied nowadays. This helpful 

icy of co-operating with the 

ler, of cultivating a warm feel- 

.~ of sympathetic interest in his 

welfare, was, and is, regarded as 

ery important factor, for it 

cates a corresponding feeling of 

onal and business loyalty in 
minds of the customers. 

his friendly feeling can be cul- 

ed by little acts of sym- 

etic interest. For instance, if 

ail dealer sends in a copy of 

cal paper wherein he has 

ten up a good “5A” adver- 

rent and = in- 

ied the same at 

own expense— 

retailers are 

ng continually 

in season—it will 

meke him feel 

mighty good to 

get a few hearty 

words in commen- 

dation, telling him 

it was a “corking 
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his float. Shortly after a photo- 
graph of the float and a letter 
from the pleased dealer were re- 
ceived. The letter was exuberant 
with the information that the 
dealer had been awarded the first 
prize of fifteen dollars for having 
the most attractive float in the 
parade, and the _ photograph 
showed that “5A” horse blankets 
were advertised as much, if not 
more, than the dealer himself. 

All such things make for good 
will. Much is being heard about 
business being reduced to a sci- 
ence, with the diminishing influ- 
ence of sentiment and emotion. 
Don’t you believe it! True sci- 
ence will appraise the personal 
equation at a high valuation. Don’t 
try to eliminate it. To do so 
would be as fool- 
ish as the man 
who taught his 
horse the econom- 
ical habit of doing 
without eating. 
The horse formed 
the habit, all right, 
but—— 

A reader of the 
advertising jour- 
nals is repeatedly 





good advertise- 


5 
ment he wrote,” 


E BLANKETS} 


Hors! 


made aware of the 
fact that “tons of 





and hoping it will 
bring him a lot of 
business. It is 
surprising how 
such little things 
are appreciated by 
the dealer—and it 
makes him feel he 
is a personal 
friend of the ad- 
vertising manager, 
and a valued cus- 
tomer of the 
house. 

Dealers are encouraged to write 
their advertising problems to the 
advertising department; their cir- 
culars are frequently written for 
them, and suggestions are given 
on all kinds of advertising ques- 
tions. For instance, a dealer in 
Kansas recently wrote asking how 
to construct economically a float 
for a street parade in his town. 
Suggestions and pencil sketches 
were sent him, together with 
many “5A” posters to ornament 


buying. 


will protect the horse and protect 
the owner’s pocket. 
warm and strong. 

long of wear. Look for 5A when 


This is a 


5A Battle Ax He 


Square Blanket 
Extra Large and Extra Heavy 


SHOWING THE NATURE OF THE 
ADVERTISING RUN FOR THE 
DEALER 





advertising matter 
are dumped on re- 
tailers and literally 
wasted.” This 
does not apply to 
“5A” literature. 
The dealer was 
educated to use it. 
was taught 
that it would 
“help him in the 
good work of sell- 
ing” to tack up 
the posters and 
distribute the circulars, and in 
spite of the contrary predictions 
of advertising men he responded 
to the prompting. He literally 
made the inside and outside of 
his store a billboard for the “5A” 
display, he wrote for all kinds of 
“5A” literature and constituted 
himself a committee of one to 
distribute it. 

Perhaps much of this is due to 
the fact that the advertising mat- 
ter is never dumped on the dealer 


The are 
They are 
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unasked. The courtesy is paid 
him of sending him samples and 
asking if he desires a quantity for 
local use. He is requested not to 
ask for any unless he will use it, 
because unused literature consti- 
tutes a waste. Moderate quanti- 
ties are always sent and carriage 
is always prepaid. 

The advertising is not regarded 
as being “the whole thing.” It is 
merely one of the departments of 
the business, with regular and 
monotonous duties to be per- 
formed. It is sgeared with the 
other departments and works al- 
ways with the view of helping sell 
goods. In brief, the combination 
of conscientious goods, well de- 
veloped salesmanship and helpful 
advertising, has made the “5A” 
known, and placed “5A” horse 
blankets in every state, and almost 
every county in the land. 

As stated elsewhere, the adver- 
tising plans were very flexible, 
and more or less experimenting 
was indulged in, which is contin- 
ued to the present time. Some 
years the list of agricultural pa- 
pers would be rather quite exten- 
sive, and other years quite mod- 
erate. Among the publications 
were: 

Maine Farmer, 

American Cultivator, 

Farm and Home, 

North East Homestead, 

Country Gentleman, 

American Agriculturist, 

Rural New Yorker, 

Farm Journal, 

Practical Farmer, 

National Stockman 

Ohio Farmer, 

Farm and Fireside, 

Agricultural Epitomist. 

Wallaces’ Farmer, 

N. W. Agriculturist, 

Wisconsin Agriculturist, 

Michigan Farmer, 

Homestead, 

Farm, Stock and Home, 

Farmer. 


Correspondence was not solicit- 
ed from consumers, they being re- 
ferred to their local dealers. 
Careful investigation, however, 
demonstrated that the agricultural 
publications exerted more influ- 
ence on farmers than the week- 
lies, and the advertising in the 
latter was naturally reduced. 

One point of peculiar interest to 
every advertising man is the fact 
that in spite of the great growth 


and Farmer, 
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of.all kinds of advertising, the 
“5A” advertising in the agricul- 
tural papers seems to possess as 
much if not more influence than 
ever, and this is leading to a 
gradual enlargement of the agri- 


cultural list. 
ne 


OTHER 1911 HOUSE ORGANS 
20, 1912. 


NEw Yoax, Jan. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

To the list of house organs in 1911 
mentioned in my article in the issue of 
January 18 should be added these 
others: 

The Johns-Manville Company started 
a house organ. Although this is pub- 
lished by the Cleveland branch, all the 
branch offices will reap the benefit. 

The General Fireproofing Company 
launched a house organ which in appear- 
ance and contents resembles Modern 
Sanitation, the house organ of the 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Under the name Sharps and Flats a 
piano firm in St. Louis publishes a very 
vigorous house organ in local territory. 

The makers of Goodrich Rubber Tires 
have also launched a rather pretentious 
house organ. This is in addition to the 
Clincher, which they publish to promote 
the sale of their motorcycle tires. 





Quite a pretentious investors’ maga- 
zine containing considerable valuable 
information was started in 1911 by 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, under the name 
Rollins’ Magazine. 

C. R. LippMann. 
+ +> —_ 
CHICAGO NEWSPAPER’ REPRE- 


SENTATIVES ELECT OFFICERS 


At the December meeting of the 
Newspaper Representatives Association 
of Chicago, the new officers for 1912 
were elected: W. H. Kentnor, presi- 
dent; T. Cresmer, vice-president; 
R. J. Virtue, secretary; Elmer Wilson, 
treasurer. The board of directors: 
E. S. Wells, Jr., chairman; A. E. Cham- 
berlain, P. L. Henriquez, H. Kent- 
nor and R, J. Virtue. Promotion com- 
mittee: . M. Ford, chairman; A. W. 
Allen, E. S. Wells, Jr., A. E. Chamber- 
lain and R ss Virtue. 

Letters were read at the meeting from 
leading newspaper publishers through- 
out the country offering the association 
full co-operation in its efforts to create 
new advertising for daily newspapers 
and the prospects for 1912 are very 
encouraging. 


sibel 
THE NEW M’KITTRICR’S 





The 1912 issue of McKittrick’s ‘‘Di- 
rectory of Advertisers, Their Advertis- 
ing Managers and Advertising Agents” 
(Vol. XIII) is now in the hands of sub- 
scribers. Advertisers, as heretofore, are 
arranged by states, divided into East- 
ern and Western divisions, Trade names 
of products are given a separate section, 
where the manufacturers are noted. 
A complete list of advertising agents 
concludes the volume, classified by 
states. 
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2W STATISTICS OF PUB- 
LISHING INDUSTRY 


HT FALLING OFF IN NUMBERS 
’ MOST PARTS OF COUNTRY MAY 
INDICATE SATURATION POINT — 
|\ONTHLY PUBLICATIONS, WHICH 
REVIOUSLY SUFFERED SETBACK, 
\HEAD AGAIN 


1 the first time in thirty years 
re is a falling off in the num- 
of newspapers printed in the 
rited States, according to the 
ures presented by N. W. Ayer 

Co.'s American Newspaper An- 

' and Directory for 1912, which 
ust been issued. The same 
ency is shown by weeklies and 

-weeklies, but is not followed 

nonthly publications, which 
an increase in number, in 
rast to the figures given a 
ago. 

lhe number of daily newspa- 
pers now listed is 2,459, which is 
a decrease of 13 from the figures 
for 1911. According to the An- 
nual and Directory the changes 
are explained by suspensions or 
consolidations in crowded or un- 
productive fields. In other words, 
the saturation point for newspa- 
pers has been temporarily, if not 
permanently, reached. 

The losses were distributed as 
follows: New England, 4; New 
York, 4; Middle Western states, 
9; and Western states, 13. On 
the other hand, the middle Atlan- 
tic states gained 3; the Southern 
states 11; Pacific states 1; outlying 
territories 2; Canada gained 9. 

The loss among the weeklies 
amounts to 40, the present num- 
ber being 16,229. Only once be- 
fore in thirty-two years—in 1908, 
following the business troubles of 
the year previous—has there been 
such a falling off among the 
weeklies, 

The weekly figures do not ex- 
actly parallel the daily figures. 
The dailies lost 4 in New York 
state, while the weeklies held their 
own. The dailies gained 11 in 
the Southern states but the week- 
lies lost 24. And while the dailies 
were losing 13 in the Western 
states, the weeklies were gaining 
the same number. 
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Its 
Real 
Field 


The well 
written and 


intelligently 
expressed 
advertisement 
in the 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 

is just as 

much a part 

of its 

real field of 
work as the 

well written 

and intelligently 
expressed 
editorial. 
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The monthlies which suffered a 
slight setback during the preced- 
ing year show a uniform gain in 
every part of the country except 
the Western states, where a loss 
of 9 monthlies is recorded, as 
against a loss of 13 dailies and a 
gain of 19 weeklies. The New 
England states show a gain oi 9 
monthlies—New York, 41; Middle 
Atlantic, 10; Southern states, 5; 
Middle Western states, 5; Pacific 
slope, 7; outlying territories, 9--- 
a total gain of 77 for the country. 
Canada’s gain is 21. 

It is worth while noting that the 
most consistent gains made by any 
section of the country were made 
by the Pacific slope states which 
recorded increases in the number 
of dailies, weeklies and monthlies, 
and showed losses of one each 
in only two other classifications, 
semi-weeklies and miscellaneous. 
The outlying territories made 
small but uniform gains through- 
out the ten classifications. 

Canada also gained in every 
column, including 9 dailies, 38 
wecklies and 21 monthlies. 

The total number of publica- 
tions of all kinds in the United 
States listed by the Annual and 
Directory at the beginning of the 
year is 22,837, a gain of 31; in 
Canada, 1,508, a gain of 79. 

The new volume describes these 
24,345 newspapers and periodicals, 
presenting ten distinct items about 
each, including its circulation rat- 
ing and giving 1910 census popu- 
lations for 11,413 towns, in which 
newspapers are published, an in- 
crease, by the way, of 194 over 
last year. In all, 1,635 new pub- 
lications are listed. 

There are more than 200 special 
classifications of publications in 
the Annual and Directory this 
year, as against 182 last year, aero- 
nautics, moving picture and Es- 
peranto being among those sub- 
jects which have reached the dig- 
nity of having a considerable press 
of its own. Woman suffrage now 
has 8 publications, new thought 
10, matrimonial market 1, cement 
and concrete, 9, automobiles and 
motors 65, etc. Exponents of 
more than forty secret society or- 
ders are catalogued. Foreign lan- 
guage papers printed in 34 differ- 
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ent tongues are described in : 
classification of their own. 

The statistics for the Annua: 
and Directory are gathered fron 
returns by the press of the coun 
try and sifted, verified and ar 
ranged by a staff of workers wh: 
are engaged in such  revisio1 
throughout the year. They reflec: 
the conditions of the press of th: 
country as it is to-day and affor« 
information not to be obtaine: 
elsewhere. 

One of the important features 
of the Annual and Directory, in 
troduced three years ago, is th: 
plan for auditing and certifying 
newspaper circulations. A consid- 
erable number of newspaper pub- 
lishers have availed themselves o! 
this audit and earned the special 
credit and publicity that go with 
this progressive step. 

The American Newspaper An- 
nual and Directory is, aS most 
readers of Printers’ InK know, 
the consolidation of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Annual, which has 
been published by N. W. Ayer & 
Son since 1880, and the American 
Newspaper Directory, issued by 
the late George P. Rowell, found- 
er and publisher of Printers’ INK. 

“A last year’s directory,” Mr. 
Rowell once said, “has about as 
much value as a cancelled stamp.” 

The truth of this certainly does 
not lessen with time. Of the 
fifteen or sixteen thousand news- 
papers whose publishers felt sui- 
ficient interest in their correct rep- 
resentation to return the blanks 
furnished them, many were found 
to have changed in size, price, 
issue, name, politics or ownership. 
A conservative estimate of the 
number of these changes made 
every year from the above and 
other sources would be at least 
15,000. This doesnot include cir- 
culation changes, which probably 
reached 20,000; the insertion of 
new papers, nor the taking out 
of dead ones. This is what it 
means to keep the statistics up to 
date. 

++ 


Courtland N. Smith, head of the copy 
department of the Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Company, New York, has re- 
signed that_ position to go with the 
American Car Advertising Company, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| “The Farm Paper of Service” 





is closer to the farmers of the Northwest 
than any other publication. 


It guards its advertising columns more 
carefully than any other farm paper in 
the country. It keeps out the frauds. 
It does not simply guarantee that the 
subscribers will get what they pay for, 
but it goes further and does not open its 
columns to advertisers that will induce 
subscribers to pay for worthless goods. 


This has been a FARM, STOCK anp 
HOME policy ever since it started more than 
twenty-seven years ago. 


@ Full count circulation of over 100,000. 


@ Fiat rate, 40 Cents. 


@ FARM, STOCK ann HOME éeaarries 
nearly as much advertising in twenty-four 
issues as the weeklies in the same field carry 
in fifty-two. 
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AGENCY HOUSE ORGANS 
MENACE TO CLEAN 
ADVERTISING 


A PRACTICAL ETHICAL PROBLEM— 
“LEDGER THREE” PLAYS SHIELDED 
PART IN SOME CAMPAIGNS—US- 
ING THE ADVERTISER'S ACCOUNT 
AS A MAKE-WEIGHT IN SOLICIT- 
ING PUBLISHERS FOR HOUSE 
ORGAN CONTRACTS 


By S. C. Lambert. 

[Epttor1at Note:—The author of 
this article has held executive positions 
with two large advertising agencies 
which publish house-organs and_ his 
views are therefore from the inside, 
thus having more than ordinary in- 
terest. ] 

Should a buyer of space on 
others’ account sell space on his 
own account to those he buys 
from? 

That in a nutshell is the ethical 
problem presented by the agency 
house organ. 

If it were true that a man can 
serve two masters, it would be 
true that an advertising agent 
can sell space to publishers and 
remain absolutely unbiased in 
making up his lists. 

No one has ever contended 
against the dictum uttered nine- 
teen hundred years ago by One 
who spoke “as one having au- 
thority.” 

An agent who publishes a house 
organ will always favor the pub- 
lisher who favors him. It is busi- 
ness. It is politics. It is human 
nature. If the agent does not do 
it consciously, he will do it un- 
consciously. If he does not do it 
voluntarily, he will do it involun- 
tarily. 

Who is there with a sense of 
justice—not to say self-interest— 
so slight that he would not give 
all the business he could to the 
man who was giving him busi- 
ness? It is eternally true that 
one good turn deserves another. 
The agent who did not so recip- 
rocate would not be playing fair 
with: the publisher who was spend- 
ing his money in the agent’s 
organ. 

Whichever way you look at this 
question the agert’s position is 
untenable and the _ principle 
wrong. If you maintain that you, 
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Mr. Agent, by some peculiar vir- 
tue, have kept your garments un- 
besmirched, have always given 
both your customer and the pub 
lisher a’ square deal, have main- 
tained an unprejudiced viewpoint 
whenever a decision between an 
advertising and a non-advertising 
publisher came up, then you ar 
admitting that the publishers who 
take space in your organ might 
just as well keep their money. 

For your house organ circu 
lates among your customers and 
prospects—people who would b« 
governed largely by your advic« 
anyway. Advertising or no ad 
vertising, they would accept th 
list you put up to them. 

If, however, you are influenced 
in favor of those publishers who 
spend money with you—and it is 
human nature that you should 
be—then your admission is a con- 
fession of dishonesty toward your 
client. You are letting your own 
interests blind you to his. You 
are serving your own ends at his 
expense. 


AS TO THE ATTITUDE OF OTHER 
AGENTS 


It is surprising that advertisers 
themselves have not more general- 
ly got their eyes open to this 
pernicious abuse of advertising. 
It is more surprising that an as- 
sociation of advertising managers 
can exist without boycotting the 
agent who publishes a house or- 
gan. It is most surprising of ail 
that other agents who publish no 
organs do not make capital of this 
obvious flaw in their competitors’ 
armor—this vulnerable point of 
attack. No arguments would so 
quickly shatter an advertiser's 
confidence as those which show 
what a two-faced game the agent 
plays when he takes money from 
a publisher even though he de- 
liver a full equivalent of value. 

One of the keenest-minded of 
the younger generation of adver- 
tising men said to the writer re- 
cently, “When I get through with 
a prospect, he is afraid of the 
agent who publishes a house or- 
gan.” He has gone to the bottom 
of the agency house organ situa- 
tion and can back up his arraign- 
ment with documentary evidence 
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exposing the rottenness of this 
phase of agency practice. 
THE TALE OF LEDGER THREE 
In a certain large agency, for 
instance, a separate book known 
; Ledger Three is reserved for 
yublishers who are buyers of 
ace from the agency. When 
sts are to be made up, Ledger 
ree is brought into requisition. 
i the agency owes the publisher, 
publisher’s paper gets the 
isiness whenever it is within the 
unds of reason to give it to him. 
(hat the publication is unsuited 
the proposition in hand is of 
no consequence so long as by any 
stretch of imagination the adver- 
can be flimflammed into 
OK’ing it. 
fo take a case in point: A 
1d company went to this agent. 
[hey were green as little apples 
and deg’: implicitly in the agent 
ho had been highly recommend- 
The agent made be a ist 
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entirely with reference to Ledger 
Three. It included such publica- 
tions as Human Life and a lot of 
equally “dead ones.” The cam- 
paign as might have been expect- 
ed was stillborn. If the list had 
been made up of publications of 
demonstrated pulling power on 
land business rather than in a 
desperate attempt to “even things 
up,’ the advertiser might have 
been saved a trying experience 
and the agent would have de- 
veloped a paying account. Thus 
he would have made more money 
in the long run, to say nothing 
of the satisfaction of making a 
success of the proposition. Be- 
sides, he would have been doing 
business on the square. 


APPEALS FOR RECIPROCAL FAVORS 

A study of soliciting letters 
sent out by agencies on their 
house organs is interesting and 
thought-inspiring. One such let- 
ter made a detailed comparison 








FRANK R. HENRY, vice Pres & Secy I 


apes Ve: Meiniifl pfuliing Me. 


MAKERS OF 
MAJESTIC MALLEABLE & CHARCOAL IRON RANGES 
FOR HOTEL & FAMILY USE 

GAS RANGES, WATER HEATERS & HOTEL OUTFITS, 


TEST ON LAND AND SEA 


Breeder's Gazette, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gent lemen:- 


Qrrice ano Factory 
N° 2014 TO 2020 MORGAN ST 


KY Dec. 21, 1911, 


Your holiday number puts in an appearance, and I want to 
say that the front page is the finest thing I have ever seen, and 
lays Collier's, Harpers and the balance of them.in.the shade because 
it is a work of art and not a piece of color work only. When I 
looked over it I must say that I wished we were in there also because 
we would have been in such excellent company. 


Yours truly, 


Zi ) 


Gy 


“The Breeder’s Gazette is a farm newspaper established in 1881, 40 to 76 pages 
weekly, and is read by the most well-to-do class of people living in country homes.” 
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of the business given the publica- 
tion by the agent and received by 
the agent from the publisher... Be- 
tween the lines one could read the 
query, “We are doing our part. 
Why don’t you loosen up and do 
yours.” 

An agent publishing a house or- 
gan had a national newspaper ac- 
count of considerable proportions, 
In the third follow-up to news- 
paper publishers, “re space in the 
Blank Rate Book,” mention was 
made quite casually of the fact 
that orders on this account would 
soon go out. ‘In the fourth fol- 
low-up it was boldly stated that a 
half page in the Rate Book would 
be sufficient to secure for the 
newspaper an order for the sea- 
son’s business on the national 
campaign. 

In a certain town of 75,000 were 
two papers. One had a circula- 
tion of 40,000 and was the livest 
paper in every respect. The other 
claimed a circulation of 19,000. 
Nobody believed they really had 
that. But they took a half page 
in the Rate Book and got the 
business. 
every right deserved the business 
took no space and got nothing. 
This incident is vouched for by an 
advertiser who says he has cor- 
respondence in his possession to 
prove every statement made. No 
doubt the same case was repeated 
in other towns. 

Making the advertiser suffer 
for the publisher’s ‘delinquency is 
a queer kind of justice, especially 
as the advertiser is supposed to 
be paying for the service he gets. 

It is a mystery how an adver- 
tiser can have confidence in an 
agent who acts in a double ca- 
pacity—who takes money with one 
hand from a publisher for intro- 
ducing him favorably to a certain 
group of readers and with the 
other hand receives money from 
the advertiser for placing his 
business where it will bring best 
results. The fact that the pub- 
lication or publications recom- 
mended may be the right ones in 
some cases, in no wise changes 
the principle which is ethically 
wrong. An agent may plead that 
he is a law unto himself and can 
do no wrong although he admits 


The paper which by 
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the grave abuses to which the 
agency Organ is open. Such an 
argument is not convincing, be- 
cause the agent is no less human 
than his competitors. And in a 
case like this “to err is human.” 

The amazing part of the agency 
house organ is that agents them- 
selves are so short-sighted with 
regard to them. Those agents 


who work primarily for the ad- 
vertiser’s interest hold their ac- 
counts best and in the long run 
make most money as they do not 
soliciting ex- 


have such large 


penses. 
The agency house organ is un- 
objectionable per se but it should 
be free from publishers’ adver- 
tising. 
++ —___ 


ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE? 


Twelve years have seen the exports 
from this continent to the Philippine 
Islands increase from a little over $1,- 
000,000 a year to $19,500,000 and the 
islands’ imports from other countries 
increase from less than $12,000,000 to 
over $30,000,000. Says the Providence 
Bulletin: 

“It does not argue well for the abil- 
ity of American manufacturers and 
traders that they cannot cortrol their 
own ‘colonial’ trade, and yet it is quite 
a good showing: for whereas in the 
fiscal year 1899 the United States 
secured about a twelfth of the trade of 
the Philippines, now it has two-fifths. 
Nor can other countries complain of the 
effect of our occupation in view of the 
fact that their sales to the islands in 
the same period have multiplied many 
times, even although, meantime, Amer- 
ican trade figures have almost been mul- 
tiplied by twenty. That the islands 
have developed purchasing power to this 
extent argues ‘something doing’ there 
besides indulging in the ‘manana’ 
habit.” 

-3e—- 


W. H. TAYLOR DINED 


A dinner in honor of William H. 
Taylor, president of the David Wil- 
liams Company, publisher of The Iron 
Age, Iron Age-Hardware, The Metal 
Worker. and the Building Age, was 
given Saturday evening, January 20, 
at The Hermitage, New York, by the 
editorial and business representatives of 
the company. About forty members of 
the two departments, several of them 
from other cities, were present. The 
speakers were George W. Cope, and A. 
I. Findley, editors of The Iron Age, 
the former being toastmaster; Series 
S. Baur, advertising manager, 
Rohbins, general manager of the com. 
pany, R. Williams, editor-in-chief 
of Iron Age-Hardware, and Mr. Taylor, 
the guest of honor. 
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SET 


——S 


Reach 
The 
Doctor? 


If you do, quickly, eco- 
nomically and under circum- 
stances that insure his favor- 
able attention you should use 


“The Big Six” 


The discriminating advertiser will find “the 

Big Six’’ a group of the foremost monthly 
medical journals of the country. High class 

and of established reputation and standing, these 
publications bear an essentially intimate relation 

to the 100,000 and cver different physicians who 
not only read each and every issue from cover to 
cover, but carefully preserve them for constant refer- 
ence. Looked upon by their readers as mediums 
devoted to the interests of the medical profession ex- 
clusively, it is easy to understand the influence wielded 
by “the Big Six” and the gratifying returns these 
journals give to acceptable advertisers. 


The opportunity is worth investigating. For rates, 
etc. Address: 


The Associated Medical Publishers 


S. DEWITT CLOUGH, Sec, A. D. McTIGHE, Eastern Rep. 
Ravenswood Sta., Chicago, Ill. 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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E-M-F STRATEGY IN DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


WHAT THE SELDEN PATENT DEFEAT 
MEANT—IMPORTANCE OF KNOW- 
ING THAT MOST PEOPLE READ 
SLOWLY—NEWSPAPER AD A FORUM 
OF. DEBATE—SPUR OF MOMENT 
COPY TO MEET QUICK CHANGES OF 
CONDITIONS 


By E. Leroy Pelletier, 
Advertising Director of E-M-F 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 


Com- 


Few people know how much we 
in the automobile industry owe to 
the daily newspaper. Few people 
realized what 1t meant to the au- 
tomobile industry when Henry 
Ford defeated the Selden patent. 
True that was a legal fight. But 
it was my very great pleasure for 
two years to handle the Ford side 
of the controversy and to hold 
the brief in the court of public 
opinion, 

Whatever the decision of the 
courts might be we knew that it 
would be long delayed, and we 
deemed it of first importance to 
have public opinion on our side. 
Had the association that owned 
that patent been able to establish 
its validity, the automobile indus- 
try would to-day be less than one- 
third what it is. That this is so 
you will realize when I call to 
your mind that on the organiza- 
tion of the Licensed Association 
in 1903 it was stated that it 
was necessary to protect the man- 
ufacturers then in the field 
against overproduction of automo- 
biles and against price-cutting. 

“Fully 20,000 automobiles will 
be made this year,” Said the pre- 
amble, “and at this rate of in- 
crease, within the next year or 
two there will be such a tremen- 
dous overproduction that no con- 
ern can live.” 

Outside of two or three men, 
none realized at that time what 
tremendous proportions this in- 
dustry would assume. None real- 
ized how many thousand people 
‘there. were in this country who 
could afford to own an automobile 
at $1,500; how many tens of thou- 
sands would purchase one at 


$1,000 and how many hundreds of. 
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thousands could buy a car at $500, 
iiad the validity ot the Selden 
‘patent been established, quantity 
production, as we know it to-day, 
the manufacture and sale of auto- 
mobiles by the thousands with a 
small margin of profit on each 
ear—would have been -unknown. 

I wish to. detract nothing from 
the splendid decision of the courts 
in this matter, but’ I wish to say 
this; that before this decision was 
made, Mr. Ford had gotten his 
decision in the court of public 
opinion; had sold 50,000 automo- 
piles, had made a few million dol- 
lars, and, most important of all, 
had proven to the world that a 
good automobile could be made at 
a price vastly lower than that the 
public had previously thought pos- 
sible. Through the daily news- 
papers the public was kept ia- 
tormed of every move of the 
‘game. They maintained a neutral 
position and for the most part 
were equally liberal in publishing 
both sides of the case. 


BELIEVES IN LONG-WINDED COPY 

I have been asked whether the 
better results could be obtained 
from the morning or evening pa- 
pers. My answer is, I do not 
know. I have used the Sunday 
papers for two reasons: First, 
because of their tremendous cir- 
culation, which covers a large ter- 
ritory surrounding the cities in 
which they are published, and go- 
ing into the homes of all classes 
of people. And second, because 
my long-winded copy requires 
plenty of time for perusal. It is 
not unusual for us to publish a 
full newspaper page of copy and 
in eight-point type—sometimes I 
do not even have room for a good 
headline. The purchase of an au- 
tomobile is an important event in 
the life of most men—whether 
they be multi-millionaires who 
can afford $10,000 French cars, 
or .small business men who feel 
they can safely afford to pay $600 
to $1,000 for a car. It is a mat- 
ter of discussion in the family 
frequently for weeks before the 
final decision is made. 

To read a 5000-word advertise- 
ment and digest it requires from 
one to two hours of the average 
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man’s time. Most people read 
jowly and comprehend more 
wly. I claim that you have 
to argue the matter out with 
prospective customer. You 
t anticipate his own mental ob- 
ons and the questions which 
rally arise in his mind as well 
refute the arguments which 
safe to assume your com- 
rs have used upon him. That 
t be done in-a paragraph, 

n three or four. 
y our results prove that if 
spy is interesting and you 
ace it before him on Sunday 
ng, he will read it through. 
the family will discuss it 
the day. I prefer a rainy 
y—there is little else to do 
that day and we have him all 
selves. That we get results 
s way is proven by the fact 
that when we make a big an- 
nourcement on Sunday our 
branches frequently open on Sun- 
day afternoon and they are al- 
ways open early Monday morning, 
ready to take the orders which 

are pages to arrive. 

I am sometimes asked if we do 
not require magazines or other 
media to give us prestige and per- 
manency. My only answer is that 
you have achieved the highest 
prestige when you have convinced 
a customer, and the most perma- 
nent thing I know of is a sale 
when it is once made. This we 
have gotten through the daily 
newspapers. 

NEWSPAPERS REACH THE DEALER 


One of the most important 
things we accomplish through our 
daily newspaper campaign is sell- 
ing the dealer. 

Nor does the daily newspaper 
stop at creating the original de- 
mand for the product. We have 
found another and an even more 
important use for it. When we 
put out a new model we know 
that despite every care that has 
been exercised by our engineering 
force in testing out the product, 
defects will develop after the car 
has been in the hands of users a 
short time, which we had never 
dreamed of. So sure are we of 
this that when we put out our 
first announcement we immediate- 
ly get ready to make another, 
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There were seven million, eight 
hundred thousand, five hundred 
and forty-two copies of 


The Binghamton Press 


circulated during the year 1911. 
This is an average daily circula- 
tion of 


25,492 Copies Per Issue 


Copy of detailed sworn statement 
on request. 

THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 
is one of the fourteen big daily 
newspapers in the United States 
that so thoroughly and completely 
cover their respective fields that 
they render the use of any other 
publication in their individual 
territories unnecessary and super- 
fluous. 

A prominent advertising man 
who knows Binghamton like a 
book has said: “The home in 
Binghamton and vicinity that 
doesn’t get the PRESS regularly 
isn’t worth while.” 

And we have said again and 
again—“You can spend more 
money in Binghamton but you 
can’t buy more service.” 

And now we add this: You 
can’t spend less than the Bingham- 
ton Press costs and be just to 
yourself or your client—and we 
can prove it. 

We are at your service, anytime, 
anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; ‘Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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though the day or the hour it will 
appear we cannot tell. 

For example, we recently an- 
nounced a new Flanders motor- 
cycle. The response was instanta- 
neous and the orders came in by 
the thousands from dealers. Be- 
fore shipping the first motorcycle 
we had done everything possible 
to develop any weak points that 
might be in it, without avail. Yet 
by the time the first fifty were in 
the hands of users we realized 
that there was a defect in the 
machine—the spring forks were 
breaking, due to the use of too 
high grade and brittle steel in that 
part. 

Now it is interesting to know 
why this defect developed in the 
hands of users and not in the 
hands of our own testexs, and the 
reason is not far to seek. We 
had hired a 195-pound man to ride 
the testing machine. His instruc- 
tions were to pound it over the 
roughest roads he could find for 
10,000 miles. He did so, and re- 
ported that it was a wonderful 
machine. Now the fact of the 
matter is he had been conscien- 
tiously trying to test out that ma- 
chine, but being an expert rider 
he was not trying to break his 
own fool neck. 


WITH AN EYE TO DEALER IGNORANCE 


The first machine we shipped to 
Toledo, however, went into the 

hands of an enthusiast, who un- 

packed it from its crating in the 
presence of a number of interest- 
ed onlookers, filled it with gaso- 
line and immediately started out 
to show how fast it would go. He 
tore down the road at a terrific 
pace, hit a rut, threw a few som- 
ersaults, landed in the field, and 
by a miracle only escaped breaking 
his neck. But he did break the 
spring fork. He wired us that the 
machine was no good. Almost 
within the same hour we got an- 
other from Atlanta, Ga., telling us 
the same things about the ma- 
chines that had been shipped 
there. 

The fracture of that spring fork 
was as nothing in seriousness to 
the: rupture created in our sales 
organization by this series of acci- 
dents. 
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I have said that the dealer doe: 
not sell the stuff. We drive th: 
customer in to him and he take: 
the money. That is to say, hx 
takes it when he does not, throug! 
his own ignorance, ball up the sal: 
which we have made for him 
This frequently happens, and t 
prevent it we urge all dealers t 
read our advertisement carefull) 
We know that we must sell then 
before they can sell the custome: 

So it happens that when a new 
product begins to go bad the deal 
er begins to lose heart and almos 
before you know it there is 
stampede. They put the new prod 
uct in the lemon class. That i; 
when our second campaign mus 
come through and come quickly 
Our engineering force does ge 
busy immediately and correct th 
defects in the machines and re- 
place the parts that have been 
broken, and to satisfy their pres 
ent customers, but at the same 
time we get busy stiffening the 
back of our sales organization 
and offsetting the damage done in 
the mind of the prospective cus- 
tomer, 

Now I do not know how this 
could be done through any other 
media. Granted that we do not 
know what defect is going to de- 
velop nor at what moment it is 
going to show up. It would be 
impossible to time any other cam- 
paign so as to reach the spot at 
the right moment. . Through the 
daily newspapers we can do this. 
When necessary, as I have stated 
before, we have done it by tele- 
graph. And our slowest time is 
the schedule of the fastest train 
across the continent. 


SNAPSHOT CAMPAIGNS 


I have nothing to say against 
the well-planned campaigns which 
are put out by others; no criti- 
cisms to make on the very care- 
fully prepared copy and carefully 
timed announcements. They must 
produce results—since we are not 
the only successful ones in the 
business—but in our experience 
what we call an “opportunist” 
campaign has produced the great- 
est results at the least expenditure 
of money. 

We never plan a campaign a 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


Southern Ruralist 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Distribution by States—January Ist, 1912 
Paid Sample Total 

Subscribers Copies Mailed 

EORGIA 22,998 4,500 27,498 
LABAMA 18,294 2,500 20,794 
LORI Sec vacsotaadce, eeeS 1,300 16,235 
11,843 11,843 

OUTH CAROLINA ... 12,985 2,500 15,485 
[SSTSeEP P15. 9,304 1,300 10,604 
LOUISIANA 6,356 500 6,856 
‘ORTH CAROLINA.... 3,344 1,200 4,544 
\RKANSAS 2,427 2,427 
TENNESSEE 1,520 1,520 
KENTUCKY 583 583 
)KLAHOMA 551 551 
SCATTERED 5,682 5,682 





110,822 124,622 
Held for Files and Special Calls 


Total Printed 


ADVERTISING RATE 50c per agate line. $7.00 an inch 
flat each insertion. Based on a circulation of 100000 paid 
subscribers. Page Rate $325.00 flat. Page contains 752 
lines. Back cover page, line rate. 


N. W. Ayer’s Audit of our subscription list showed an 
average of 102,351 paid subscribers in October, 1911. Net 
Gain in paid subscriptions in last three months 8,471. 

The SOUTHERN RURALIST is published Semi-Monthly 1st and 
15th. Forms Close ten days previous to date of issue. 

SOUTHERN RURALIST COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
New York Office: A. H. Biriincsiea, 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office . St. Louis Office 


J. C. BrtyinGsiea A. D. McKinney 
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week ahead of time. We watch 
conditions as they change, and we 
time the announcement and the 
copy ‘to suit the needs of the mo- 
ment. 

For example, some seasons the 
demand for automobiles will drop 
off at the end of July. A year 
ago we ran until the end of Sep- 
tember before there was a notice- 
able dropping off—then it seemed 
to break off. The season just 
passed the demand ran along 
splendidly until well into October. 
Seemed it was going to continue 
to the end of the year and we 
were congratulating ourselves that 
we had finally become an all-the- 
year-round business. Then one 
morning we woke up to find that 
twenty-six states were practically 
under water—a terrific storm 
swept the entire country and 
stopped the sale of cars. Train- 
loads which we had shipped to 
our various branches remained on 
the floors. Dealers wired that 
they would take cars as:soon as 
the storm subsided—but meantime 
the cars stayed in our hands—and 


the factory was still running. 
When I say that if you could 
stop the flow of automobiles from 
our factories for one week you 
would pile up a million dollars’ 
worth of cars on our hands, you 
will appreciate what such a condi- 


tion means. It calls for a tremen- 
dous campaign—and time is the 
essence. We find we can meet 
such a condition through the daily 
newspapers and wait only until 
the worst of the storm has blown 
over to start the demand anew. 
—_ —___+ or 


“LIBRARIES NEED ‘NO 
PUBLICITY!” 


Crevetanp, O., Jan. 10, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In a_ recent issue 
InK an article appeared written by 
James C. Moffet about the antiquated 
policies in accordance with which most 
of the American libraries are conducted. 
About three years ago I was employed 
as custodian of the reading room of the 
Hamilton Fish Park Branch of the New 
York Public Library. Although the 
salary was very small, I accepted this 
position as this was the only kind of 
job, in regard to work and hours, which 
would best agree with my other occupa- 
tion as editorial writer of a New York 
Hungarian paper and regular contrib- 
utor to several foreign magazines. In 
my position as custodian, besides at- 
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tending to my regular duties, I used my 
other occupation as newspaper writer to 
be useful to the library. Without being 
told I conducted a regular publicity cam- 
paign in the Hungarian newspapers call- 
ing the attention of my countrymen to 
the advantages of using this institution, 
to its dormant treasures, thus attracting 
large numbers of future citizens to the 
library, many of whom never even 
heard before that there is such a thing 
as a public library in this country. 

I wrote these articles and had them 
inserted, through my influence, in al! 
the American Hungarian publications 
without any cost to the library what 
ever. But this work of mine was not 
only not appreciated by the management 
but to my great surprise incurred the 
displeasure of it, which was clearly ex 
pressed by lack of appreciation and 
such remarks, that “fan institution like 
the library needs no publicity.” 

I also succeeded in establishing a new 
branch of Hungarian books in an_ up 
town library where there were no Hun 
garian books before. But my conduct 
was considered as ‘‘overzealous” by the 
management, and after eight months of 
service I was compelled to leave it. 
Later I was reappointed to serve in an 
other branch, but soon I was offered a 
much better and more promising posi- 
tion with a big Hungarian paper outside 
of New York Citv. and seeing no hope 
of advancement I left. 

Thus ended my library service, which, 
without being too much _self-conceited, 

am strongly convinced, would have 
been retained to the library had it been 
conducted in a business way and with 
more attention to efficiency. In my 
opinion the library could fulfill a great 
mission, especially in regard to the for- 
eign population, which arrives in large 
numbers daily in America. The library 
is almost the only available school for 
the adult immigrant, where he can and 
should get Seale containing the neces- 
sary information and material which 
would help toward making him not only 
a citizen but a better citizen. 

The late Joseph Pulitzer, who as a 
poor Hungarian immigrant came to this 
country with twenty cents in his pocket 
about twenty years ago and became a 
leader in journalism, obtained most of 
his education necessary to his success 
through the public libraries. He found 
his way to them in spite of the fact that 
they were not better advertised in his 
time than they are now, but he was a 
genius and his case is an exception. 

There are cases when the brain of 
genius is needed to find the source of 
information and such people will {ind 
the library in spite of lack of advertis- 
ing, but the library will never be able 
to fulfill its duty toward the masses 
until more modern methods are adopted. 

My case is but one single example of 
how true is Mr. Moffet’s observation, 
that the libraries are controlled by «nti- 
quated policies and its truth woul: be 
even more striking if the number of the 
so-called “dead books” in the different 
libraries and the percentage of the pupu- 
lation (especially that of the foreign 
population who attend the librarie« in 
the large cities like New York, Chic1go, 
Cleveland, etc.) should be ascertaived. 

Emery Lice:: 
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STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT 


In the morning’ mail, the letters 
written on Strathmore Parchment 
usually receive first attention.¥ 
That is a natural compliment to 
their distinguished character. ¥¥ 
Strathmore Parchment costs about 
three cents more per hundred letter- 
heads than other good business papers. 
Isnt “first attention’ worth this extra 
‘cost? If you think it is, write for the 
Strathmore Parchment Test Book. 


THE STRATHMORE PAPER CO,. 
Mittineague. Mass., U.S.A. 


% The Strathmore Quality’ line includes high caste papers for artistic printing ¢ 
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The Garden Annual Issw 


Will Appear March 2 oa 


It will be our eighth Garden Annualissue. 
It is the regular issue 

of March 2, <~ 

1912, butgreatly | 

enlarged, with 

a wealth of 

authoritative 

articles, cover- 

ing every phase 

of farm work 

and life, by spe- 

cialists in all 

lines of farm en- | : 
deavor, making arr a0) ' Orange Judd Farmer | 


it a veritable en- 125,000 D Circulation 


cyclopedia and : | a 

calendar of reference. | ¥ a The 
It is the BIG N rthwest Farm rmstead 

_ number of the year "20 0,000 Circulation of the Weel 
and reaches our sub- cape 

sitersmexomne- Combined Circulatic 

tunely just before the 

beginning of their spring work. There is no other issue that has so | 

an existence, for our Garden Annual is saved and referred to by 

subscribers, not only during the week of issue, but all through 4 

spring months, thus insuring equally as long life to the advertiseme 

appearing therein. 





Write for Our Prospe 


The leading articles are by famous authorities, which makes the Gard 
fore valuable to our advertisers. Advertisers who want to get the bene 
a liberal announcement in our Garden Annual issue of the Oranze Jud 





Instruct your agency to use the GARDEN ANNUAL issue fe 
Send your order before all the advertising space is contra¢ 


ORANGE J 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City 1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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wef Orange Judd Weeklies 


| Goes to Press Feb. 19 


‘The Garden Annual is not a special issue 

—as ordinary special 

bh issues go—but a 

regular annual fea- 

| ture number that is 

@ eagerly looked for- 

/ ward to by the 

Y 425,000 farmers, 

and their families, 

who make up the 

subscription list of 

those leaders of 

, Hi-gy the ~~ farm 

Tican Acricultur; . | press—Orange 
$000 Circutatign tt a | Judd Weeklies. 

7 a|)=©6 VheGarden Annual 

ners — =| is a most. effective 

medium for the adver- 

tising of any and every 

article that farmers can 

? use—and this means 

5,000 Guaranteed practically every arti- 

The best proof that it pays advertisers is the fact that those who 

yertised in the first issue have regularly increased their space with each 

eeding number. Our Garden Annual is a proved salesmaker among 

000 farmers and their families—-who. are making and spending the 

t money, 


ich Tells all About It 


lof Orange Judd Weeklies intensely interesting to our readers, and there- 
most favorable introduction to this hitherto unworked field will find that 
will put them in touch with a new and willing purchasing public. 














Homestead 


d 
5 . 
arm Press = °° Circulation 


field, Mass, 





br send your copy to us direct. NOW is the time to order. 
FORMS CLOSE FEBRUARY 19. Address nearest office. 





COMPANY 


Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 1-57 W. Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
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@_ You can print any kind of ink on any kind of 
paper, bind it in any kind of way and call it a 
book, but it may not sell your goods. 


@, The making of good books and catalogs is the 


work of a specialist. 


@ American Bank Note books and catalogs are made for a 
specific purpose. They are conceived by specialists and manu- 
factured under ideal conditions. 


@ They are a splendid mixture of brains, ink and paper, and 
are handled by men who know the value of printer’s ink. 


@, The experience and advice of these men are offered to you 
in connection with your printing. 


@ You will never know the value of this service until you try it. 


@ Try it sow. 


American Bank Note Company 
70-72 Broad Street, New York 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
420 First Ave. 387 Washington Street 410 Sansom Street 


ESTABLISHED 1795 REORGANIZED 1879 
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THE EFFECTIVE APPEAL 
IN LIMITED FIELD 


HOW THE WILSON EAR DRUM COM- 
PANY GOT THE PICTURE THAT 
HAS INDIVIDUALIZED ITS ADS FOR 
FOURTEEN YEARS—-SMALL SPACE 
IN VARYING MEDIUMS—NO DIS- 
CUSSION OF COST 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 

Along about 1897 the agency 
that was handling the copy for 
the Wilson Ear Drum Company, 
of Louisville, Ky., was struggling 
to get an illustration that would 
illustrate. The concern was ad- 
vertising a patented device intend- 
ed for those suffering from deaf- 
ness in greater or less degree, 
and the picture that it was desired 
to produce must interest without 
offending them. 

The company had been putting 
out some publicity which was il- 
lustrated with cross sections of 
the ear, showing the ramifications 
of the aural passages and the 
mechanism of the ear structure. 
These had done fairly well, but 
were too medical looking to win 
much real interest. Then it was 
endeavored to put the human 
touch into the ad by means of 
pictures of people holding their 
hands over their ears, indicative 
of their deafness, but none of 
these seemed to have the right 
expression. 

Line drawings had not been 
successful in developing proper 
expression, and the camera was 
finally resorted to. A young man 
in the agency posed for the pho- 
tographer, and dozens of pictures 
were taken without showing more 
than the purely mechanical proc- 
ess of covering the ear with the 
hand. 

“Look like a deaf man; act as 
though you were straining to hear 
and couldn’t. Imagine somebody 
is trying to buy you a drink, and 
you aren’t able to understand 
what he says,” urged the camera 
man, who was getting tired of 
wasting good plates on what 
seemed to be a futile task. 

The subject leaned forward, 
knitted his brows as though his 
mind were struggling with an im- 
mense and insurmountable obsta- 


cle, and parted his lips as if un- 
consciously trying to put every bit 
of reserve power into the act of 
hearing. As he bent his head, 
with his hand at his ear, the cam- 
era clicked—and the photograph 
that was to become famous was 
fixed. 

The development of the plate 
proved that the exposure had been 
perfect, and the agency men were 
satisfied that they had finally con- 
gealed the expression that had 
been needed to put the real “at- 
mosphere” into the ads. They 


were right; for though the photo 
was made over fourteen years ago 
it has been run almost continu- 
ously since by the ear drum com- 
pany for which it was secured. 


THE PICTURE ALMOST A_ TRADE- 
MARK, 


In fact, the picture is now so 
well known that it may be said 
to be almost the trade-mark of 
the company. In order to use the 
same idea with variations, other 
subjects have been tried, and even 
the same man was posed, but 
never again was the camera able 
to transfix exactly the expression 
that had been caught before. 

That simply illustrates how dii- 
ficult it frequently is to get the 
needful touch that will make an 
advertisement successful, and 
how transitory the expression of 
the human face really is. And it 
shows, too, that all the pains that 
can possibly be taken to produce 
just the right illustration are 
worth while, if the result finally 
attained is one which, as in the 
case of this picture, tells the story 
at a glance. Anyone looking at 
the picture of the man burdened 
with deafness can appreciate not 
only his physical handicap, but his 
mental discomfort as well; and to 
those who are actually suffering 
from this affliction the picture is 
almost a photographic autobiog- 
raphy. 

“That picture has pulled thou- 
sands of inquiries for us,” said 
George H. Wilson, president of 
the company, as he sat in his of- 
fice in the Todd Building the 
other day running over the vol- 
ume which contains the record of 
the advertising efforts of the com- 
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pany. “It is expressive, it con- 
tains presentation and argument 
at once, and it is unusual enough 
to attract attention. We have 
used other illustrations as well, 
but that has been our standby. 
We have reproduced it in line 
drawings for newspaper work, 
and we have varied it by showing 
the expression of pleasure that 
comes over the face of the man 
who has been enabled to hear; 


There are none so deaf 
as those who won't buy 


* 9. Common 
Wilson’s “sie” Ear Drums 
The only scientific sound conductors. 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 


fit in the ear. Doctors recommend 

them. Thousands testify to their 

perfection and to benefit derived. 

Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 

223. Trust Bidg. Louisville, Ky. 











THE ILLUSTRATION THAT HAS STOOD FOR 
FOURTEEN YEARS 


but this picture, just as it was 
made fourteen years ago, is being 
. used still. 

The Wilson Company is prob- 
ably unique in a good many ways 
among the national advertisers of 
the country, and while it has be- 
come a bromidiom for an adver- 
tiser to say, “Oh, our business is 
d'fferent,” the selling problems 
that confront the man with a pat- 
ented ear drum are certainly not 
uniform with those of the average 
manufacturer. 

One of the main differences 
that immediately presents itself is 


that the company cannot get re- 
sults by using the same mediums 
continuously. That is to say, 
there is no “cumulative effect” to 
be gained. Because of this the ad 
appears not regularly in a few 
mediums, but at intervals in many. 
The season during which most of 
the business is placed is from Oc- 
tober to April, and during that 
time the monthlies on the list will 
be used two or three times, the 
weeklies about every twelve is- 
sues and the semi-monthlies and 
newspapers accordingly. The rule 
is variea only when a medium 
shows exceptionally strong pull- 
ing power; then the ad is contin- 
ued until the returns fall off. 

“The reason for this is mani- 
fold,” explained Mr. Wilson. “In 
the first place, there are a com- 
paratively limited number of peo- 
ple to whom we can appeal. In 
order to reach as many of them 
as possible, we must cover a wide 
area which means many mediums. 
In the next place, those who are 
deaf and who realize the burden 
of their affliction will usually re- 
spottd pretty quickly to an adver- 
tisement that seems to offer some- 
thing that will really aid them, so 
that it is not necessary to ham- 
mer at them for a long time be- 
fore they decide to try us out. 

“On the other hand, there are 
many people who are becoming 
deaf, and who do not realize that 
their friends are having to raise 
their voices in order to make them 
hear. For that reason it is desir- 
able to leave an interval of a cou- 
ple of months between insertions 
so that the cases that are pend- 
ing, so to speak, will have devel- 
oped, and a new crop of prospects 
will be ready for the ad. 

“As indicated, the man who is 
deaf doesn’t need a long selling 
argument about an ear drum, as 
he would’ in the case of a $4,000 
automobile. If his interest is se- 
cured he will respond. That 
statement spells ‘small space’ for 
us. We have found that our re- 
turns from ads in small space are 
much greater proportionately than 
those of larger size. Consequent 
ly we have made it a rule to con 
fine our ads for the past few years 

(Continued on page 64) 
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$29.00 a Minute for 2 Minutes 


That’s what we're paying Printers’ Ink 
for the privilege of telling you the 
following irrefutable facts about the 
best paid farming class in America, 
and how you may best reach them. 

According to U. S. Government Census 
Reports, the land owned by horti- 
cultural farmers is worth more than 
three times as much per acre as the 
average of all farming land ‘n the 
United States. 

The income of horticultural farmers is more than three times 
as much per acre as the average income from all farming 
land. 

Ninety per cent of the horticultural farmers own their homes 
and the farms they operate (a showing not made by any 
other class of citizens). 

Now that you know which is the best paid farming class in 
America, we'll tell you how you may best reach them. 

Through their favorite fruit-growing magazine 





ST JOSEPH MISSOURI 


THE NATIONAL FARM MAGAZINE - 
100,000 CIRCULATION MONTHLY 


FACTS ABOUT THE FRUIT GROWER: 


It has the largest paid circulation of any farm paper which 
reaches the fruit farmers. 

Eighty per cent of its subscribers live in the fastest grow- 
ing section of the United States (the Middle-west, West, 
and South). 

Its subscribers average four and one-half members per 
family. 

It carries more clean, high-grade advertising than any agri- 
cultural paper published in the United States. 

It is the most beautifully printed agricultural paper published 
in the country. 

Now, if big incomes indicate buying power and buying power 
is a factor with you in choosing your agricultural me- 
diums, then you can’t afford to do without 


The Fruit Grower 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Take the Shortest Route 


< STII rrr 


The advertising manager of one of 
the standard magazines happened to 
meet A. W. Erickson on the Boston 
train. It is Mr. Erickson who handles 
the Bon Ami, Tarvia, Newskin and other 
successful accounts. 








The magazine man was looking for 
more business in 1912. ‘Tell me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘what is the most direct route to 
the advertiser and advertising agent. 
How can a publisher with something 
worth saying most easily capture the 
attention and interest of the man who 
places advertising?” 


“The most direct route?’’ responded 
Mr. Erickson. ‘‘Why, space in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, of course.”’ 


N. B. 


When the above was submitted to 
Mr. Erickson for verification, he 
responded with the interesting 
and significant letter printed on 
the opposite page. 
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AW.ERICKSON ADVERTISING AGENCY 


peas e Fourth Avenue EO, 
we ae Sohne = Ms ‘ 
Sis Sia,| Comer emcee Steet [PORE 


January 4, 1912. 
My dear Mr. Romer: 


Your favor of the Srd inst. with enclosure, 
received. No wonder public men wear gum boots 
and speak loud only when in the sub-cellar! 

You certainly have a fine underground wireless 
to capture a conversation of mine so promptly 
and completely. The only point about the whole 
matter is that my remarks were about ten times 
as lengthy and twenty times more emphatic. 


You certainly have my permission to use the 
article in question. I have not only told it to 
the advertising manager I met on the Boston 
train, but to a great many other newspaper men, 


Publishers advertising, as a rule, is ten 
miles behind the procession. As I told the 
gentleman in question, if the publishers would 
spend the money in "Printers’ Ink" on colored 
inserts and intelligently prepared copy, they 
would get more for their money ten-to-one than 
in fussing around with a lot of printed matter 
which usually is so poor that it never gets to the 
principals and is practically money thrown away. 


Personally, I think the work of the "Style 
Book" in "Printers’ Ink" has been splendid and 
I am satisfied that they have gotten more re- 
sults from their colored inserts in "Printers’ 
Ink" than they could get from five times what 
this advertising costs, invested in circulars. 


Yours very truly, 


A ae 
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to very small sizes, a column wide 

and four inches deep, newspaper 

measure, being about the usual 

space we utilize.” 

NEVER OMITS ILLUSTRATIONS OR 
KEY NUMBERS 


Every ad that is used is illus- 
trated, however small it may be. 
Since attention-getting is the main 
desideratum, more space can be 
given to the cut, usually, than in 
the case of most articles. With 
an illustration such as that which 
has become familiar to readers of 
the Wilson ads, not much else 
need be given. All the company 
emphasizes is the invisibility, ef- 
ficiency and comfort of the 
drums, without going into a dis- 
cussion of the modus operandi, 
the cost or other details. The 
company has run pictureless ads, 
but is not doing so now. 

Every ad is keyed, and the rec- 
ord of every publication is care- 
fully tabulated and the cost per 
inquiry noted. The cost of in- 
quiries, incidentally, is averaging 
higher than it used to. With as 


many mediums in use as in this 


case—between 500 and 600 were 
used this season—the keying is 
somewhat difficult, but this is less- 
ened through the fact that the 
concern is well known to the post- 
office and can use as many room 
numbers in giving its office ad- 
dress as it cares to. The num- 
bers used are often from 1 to 
1,000, and the key, as in the case 
of many other advertisers, fre- 
quently discloses the fact that the 
inquirer referred to seeing the ad 
in one magazine when he actually 
saw it itt another. 

Women’s papers are emphasized 
by the Wilson Company. They 
produce business not alone from 
women, but from men in almost 
equal proportion. This is the way 
Mr. Wilson figures it out: 

“Women have more time to 
read than men. If they have deaf 
relatives and see our ad, the 
thought at once occurs to them 
that they will be interested. The 
ad is torn out, turned over to the 
interested person, and we fre- 
quently get an inquiry from Mr. 
John Jones, enclosing an ad from 
one of our women’s papers. In 


INK 


th's case, as a rule, the inquirer 
doesn’t indicate the source of the 
ad, but merely says, ‘I saw your 
announcement, and would like to 
know more about your proposi- 
tion.’ ” 

One might assume that because 
farmers as a class do not come 
as much in contact with their fel- 
lows as other people, and conse- 
quently are not as greatly handi- 
capped in their daily work by 
deafness as business men, they 
would not prove good mater.al 
for an ear-drum company. How- 
ever, it is stated that thousands 
of sales have been made to farm 
ers, although the Wilson Com 
pany does not share the belief oi 
many general advertisers that th« 
farmer responds best to adver 
tisements in the farm papers. Mr. 
Wilson has found that his own 
individual returns are better from 
general mediums than from pa- 
pers appealing directly to th« 
farmer. 

“T think there is something in 
atmosphere,” said he in discuss- 
ing this feature. “The farmer 
knows his farm paper well, and 
depends upon it to a great extent 
for practical information about 
raising hogs and keeping the 
chickens from having the pip. But 
when it comes to articles of gen- 
eral usefulness, the prestige of the 
general medium with the farmer 
is greater, and he responds to it 
more quickly. That has been our 
own experience, and I give it 
merely for what it is worth.” 


HOW THE TESTIMONIAL IS USED. 


The Wilson Ear Drum Com- 
pany is a staunch believer in the 
power of the testimonial. Thou- 
sands of these have been received, 
and while such people as former 
Gov. William L. Douglas, the 
shoe manufacturer; members of 
the Vanderbilt family and others 
prominent in political or social 


_life do not permit the use of their 


names, enough have _ signified 
their willingness to aid in the ex- 
ploitation of the device to enable 
an interesting and attractive book- 
let, composed almost entirely of 
testimonials. to be gotten up. The 
company makes a point of restrict- 
ing it in size and weight to the 












two-cent postage limit, so that it 
slips readily into an envelope. 

“You would be surprised to 
know how many people would re- 

fuse to buy a device of this kind 
inless they had verbal statements 

f actual users as to their effi- 

acy,” said Mr. Wilson. “With 
his in mind, we have indexed the 
booklet so as to make reference 

) names and localities easy, and 
ve have plenty of evidence that 
those who have testified in our 
behalf have been called on for fur- 
ther information by prospects. 
the book is kept up-to-date 
through the use of testimonials of 
recent origin, and is now in its 
twenty-second edition.” 

The book of testimonials also 
contains general information as 
to the structure of the ear, the 
causes of deafness, the function 
performed by ear drums and 
other matter of interest to the 
deaf person. One of the particu- 
larly interesting features is the 
account of how Mr. Wilson, him- 
self handicapped in this manner 
almost from birth, developed the 
invention, which has been im- 
proved so that the present patent 
still has fifteen years to run. 

In view of the unusually large 
number of mediums used and the 
thousands of inquiries handled, 
replies are by means of form let- 
ters, with the name and address 
filled in. Mr. Wilson believes 
that the form letter in this case 
answers effectively the purpose of 
a typewritten personal letter; and 
he has never had indications from 
prospects to show that they did 
not regard the response which 
was sent to them as a personal re- 
ply. Follow-up letters of the 
sane kind are sent out in thirty, 
sixty and ninety days. 

Although the device usually 
wears out from use in about two 
years, the company has no defi- 
nite system for securing repeat 
orders, although a letter is sent 
to every purchaser about six 
months after the delivery of the 
ear drums, inquiring as to their 
effectiveness and whether any ad- 
vice is desired. These letters in- 
cidentally develop some excellent 
testimonials, but are principally 
valued because they enable the 
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company to correct any minor 
faults that have been experienced 
and to replace drums that have 
not worn as well as they shouid 
have done. ’ 

“The reason we don’t go after 
re-orders about the time we think 
customers should be in the mar- 
ket for a new pair,” explained 
Mr. Wilson, “is that we know that 
if the user has been benefited, he 
will buy again without being 
asked. Sometimes actual cures 
are experienced, or the trouble 
which caused deafness may have 
been removed, such as catarrh. 
We rely upon our dev:ce in action 
to secure repeat orders without a 
special effort on our part.” 

The company has been in busi- 
ness for over twenty years, and 
has been advertising almost con- 
tinuously since that time. It has 
tried out pretty nearly every me- 
dium of general circulation in 
the country. By far the largest 
portion of its sales are the direct 
result of advertising. The sales 
are conducted by mail almost ex- 
clusively, although there are a few 
agencies in the large cities. The 
company also sells through agen- 
cies in Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia. 

_———_+o>—_——- 


PIANO MEN IN LINE 





The Executive Committee of the 
National Piano Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of America met at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on January 15. This 
association includes 180 of the prin- 
cipal piano makers of this country, and 
its action is highly significant in the 
trade. The Executive Committee at 
that meeting passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“To further the growing practical 
application in the business world of a 
square deal for all and the early elimi- 
nation of caveat emptor, (let the buyer 
beware,) and especially in our industry, 
we favor the enforcement of existing 
statutes and the enactment of reme- 
dial legislation where needed, which 
shall have for their purpose the sup- 
ot ean of fraudulent advertising. e 
elieve emphatically that the publica- 
tion of false and misleading statements 
in advertising ought to be punished as 
a criminal offense.” 

————_+o>—_—_____ 


COLEMAN ON WESTERN TRIP 





George W. Coleman, president cf the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica is on another Western trip, during 
which he will deliver addresses before 
the advertising clubs of Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Detroit and Cleveland. 
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EXHIBITING AT SHOWS— 
HOW TO MAKE IT 
PAY 





INTENSIVE CULTIVATION OF FIELD, 
BEGINNING BEFORE THE SHOW 
AND CONTINUING AFTER IT, THE 
SOLUTION i EX- 
HIBITION — EXAMPLE OF MAIL- 
ORDER HOUSES 








[Ep1iror1at Note:—This article is by 
an experienced advertising man who 
has specialized in the auto industry.] 

It cost automobile manufactur- 
ers from $5,000 to $30,000 each to 
get in direct personal contact with 
the public during the three New 
York automobile shows just fin- 
ished. Do the returns justify the 
expenditure ? 

There are 150 odd automobile 
manufacturers in the United 
States. With few exceptions every 
one of them was represented at 
the Madison Square Garden show, 
the Grand Central Palace show 
and the Truck show. The three 
shows lasted a week each. 

Not half a dozen of those man- 
ufacturers made ten or more sales 
at the shows. From that it is 
gathered that show expense rep- 
resented a dead loss to most man- 
ufacturers. It is a fact that most 
manufacturers are frank to admit. 

But competition is at the auto- 
mobile show and many makers of 
cars have no other legitimate rea- 
son, it seems, than that “my com- 
petitor is there—I’ll show him— 
l’li be there, too.” So a huge 
show appropriation is eaten up by 
the expense of maintaining a 
week’s exhibit, by the salaries of 
a_ phalanx of men, hotel bills, 
transportation and like items—for 
the competitor’s benefit. 

But there is a way to cash in 
on that invisible profit and make 
the automobile manufacturer’s in- 
vestment—this applies to any man- 
ufacturer’s exhibit in any line of 
business—pay an actual dividend 
that he can bank. 

It is exemplified in a story that 
runs like this: 

Some years ago one of the oid- 
est of the various automobile man- 
ufacturing institutions in this 
country was pondering over the 
problem of whether the annual 








automobile shows could be made 
profitable. The head of the busi- 
ness had decided, after a careful 
perusal of results from his New 
York territory, that there was no 
traceable volume of orders that 
came as a direct result of the 
show to warrant his continuancc¢ 
as an exhibitor. He was a na 
tional advertiser and spent a con- 
siderable amount of money each 
year in newspapers in his dealers 
territories and he was hardheaded 
enough to see the idiocy of un- 
profitable investments. 

At the shows he spent a good 
advertising appropriation to at- 
tract interest and he secured 
good deal of free space in th: 
shape of publicity. There was no 
question about his advertising 
copy being good—that had been 
proven conclusively through th: 
inquiries and sales that emanate 
from monthly and weekly pe 
riodicals: His advertising main- 
ager had been with him for many 
years and had grown used to mak- 
ing show time the occasion for a 
diplomatic distribution of adver- 
tising copy among newspapers so 
as to achieve the largest amount 
of free publicity. Instead of hit- 
ting the line a few times with 
large copy during the show the 
ads were split up and consequent- 
ly buried in the advertising sec- 
tions. But the constant appear- 
ance of those ads, even though 
small, got the publicity free. 


LAXITY IN METHOD 


Intense cultivation of the auto- 
mobile field had not yet begun. 
In other lines of business, older 
industries, careful work had long 
been the vogue. It happened, up- 
on the old advertising manager's 
retirement, that a man was taken 
from a field where competition 

was pretty keen and where annual 
exhibits figured prominently. 

The new man was amazed at the 
laxity of the exhibit methods 
when “show time” approached. 
He immediately set to work to 
remedy them. He found that the 
only string that the manufacturer 
had on _ prospective purchasers 


who visited his exhibit at the show 
were the cards the salesmen give 
them after urging the prospect to 
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call upon the local agent and in- 
quire for the particular salesman 
_-this to occur after the show was 
over. 

Catalogues were given away 
srofusely. No check was kept on 
expensive books and _ this 
clled wp a huge expense. He 
i ) noted that the advertising 
copy was an infinitesimal factor 
at “show time,” because of the 
sniallness of the copy. Nor was 
any attempt made to impress be- 
fore-the-show prospects with the 
car by directing them to the show 
exhibit. 

The new advertising manager 
saw also that the general apathy 
of the manufacturer’s men toward 
the show had something to do 
with the profitless results. So he 
immediately set about to revolu- 
tionize the selling and advertising 
methods at the show. 


INTERESTING VISITORS BEFORE THE 
SHOW 


The first thing he did was to | 
remedy the advertising situation | 


by two big ads—one to run at the 


start of the show and the other | 


to be scattered through the list of 
newspapers during show week. 
Then he prepared pads of blanks 
upon which salesmen were to reg- 


ister the names of prospective | 
buyers who could be followed up | 


after the show. He _ secured 
names of dealers’ prospects in all 
sections of the country and pre- 
pared invitations urging that they 
visit the exhibit at the various 
shows. 

At New York visitors to the 
metropolis were invited to the ex- 
hibit, it being taken for granted 
that most visitors had sufficient 
money to warrant the purchase of 
a car. The exhibit itself was 
planned, not as one merely to at- 
tract attention, but as one that 
combined human- interest attract- 
iveness with actual selling value 
toward the car. 

Expensive catalogues at the 
show were dispensed with entire- 
ly. When a visitor had been suf- 
ficiently interested to ask for a 
catalogue, he was informed that 
the salesman would be pleased to 
mail one to him and thus the pros- 
pect’s name and address was se- 








LIPPINCOITS 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


“We congratulate you 
upon your attitude of com- 
ing back into the limelight 
where publications of your 
age and standing deserve to 
be.” 


The above was written 
to Lippincott’s Magazine 
by one of the largest ad- 
vertisers in the country. 


There were only eight 
magazines in January 
which showed an increase 
over the corresponding 
month of 1911. 


Lippincott’s was one of 
the eight and third from 
the top. 


There’s a lot more we 
can tell you about this 
“coming-back _ attitude” 
and its results. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
Philadelphia 
New York—1111 Flatiron Bldg. 
Boston—24 Milk Street. 


Detroit—1329 Majestic Bldg. 
Chicago—First National Bank Bldg. 


LIPPINCOTT S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
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ON TIME? 


Weare proud of the 
Time Service we give 
our customers. This 
does not mean that we 
sacrifice quality for 
speed or specialize on 
rush work; it does 
mean that our art 
work is right and is 
there when you 
need it. 


Advertising Art Co. 
12 West 31st Street 
New York City 
Telephone, 3614 Madison Square 


A postal or ‘phone call will 
bring our representative. He 
can show you what we have 











done for others and tell you 


what we can do for you. 
KE 
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cured. At night a letter went out 
to each prospect of the day. Thx 
ietter thanked him for the visit 
to the exhibit, offered a demon- 
stration and was accompanied by; 
a catalogue. Then a regular fo! 
low-up system was launched at the 
prospect. 

No prospective purchaser of ; 
car who entered the exhibit wa 
allowed to get away without leay- 
ing his name and address. On the 
pad upon which the salesmen reg- 
istered. the names was a space foi 
“remarks” where the salesman 
wrote some point that had inter- 
ested the prospect. This point 
was made the subject for a special 
paragraph dictated expressly for 
each form letter, space being left 
in the letter for it. Before the 
show had finished salesmen called 
upon the prospects who answered 
the follow-up letters and wher- 
ever possible made demonstrations 
of the car. 

There was not a single link in 
the entire selling chain that was 
not securely welded. There were 
no leaks. The show “inquiries” 
were as carefully handled as they 
are in a mail-order business. 

Before the show had finished 
this manufacturer found, under 
the standardized system, that his 
exhibit was paying him a direct 
profit—in orders. His inquiries, 
he found, cost him considerably 
less than those secured from na- 
tional advertising and he sold a 
larger proportion of them. 

The automobile show to this 
manufacturer became a correct 
commercial equation. It yielded 
a healthy direct profit—and the 
result was so eminently pleasing 
to him that he hit the line hard- 
er with large copy each successive 


| vear and to-day is generally con- 


sidered the leader in that class of 
monufacturers. It is known at the 
shows that he lands a larger pro- 
portion of visitors than the ma- 
jority of manufacturers. 

And to-day this manufacturer 


| has so perfected his system that it 
| is virtually impossible for competi- 
| tion to overtake him, if the same 
| rapid pace is kept up. 


The state fair, as an instance, 
where manufacturers of farm im- 
plements hold sway pays the mail- 
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order houses direct profit. .The 
eason is their intense cultivation 
§ the field. No inquiries, no 
‘rospective purchasers of goods, 

» names of farmers, ever slip 
wvay from them. And almost in- 
uriably the mail-order house at 
the state fair makes a gratifying 
rofit—one that is worth while— 

i their exhibit. 

An instance 1 might cite is the 
fact that on one day at the lowa 
State Fair this year it is authori- 
. tively stated that the William 

Galloway Company, Waterloo, 
lowa, mail-order dealers in farm 
implements, sold more than $2,000 
worth of goods. There was a fat 
profit in that alone. In the new 
names of prospective purchasers 
that were secured there was an- 
other profit—a greater profit—for 
the reason that the average state 
fair exhibitor, who is in the mail- 
order business, lands fifteen per 
cent more orders from a given 
number of state fair inquiries than 
can be secured from publication 
inquiries. The personal contact 
does that. 

The mail-order method of sell- 
ing at an industrial exhibit is 
well worth study. It is the most 
intensive cultivation of a business 
field that can be found. It is 
the result of the stringent con- 
ditions that govern mail-order 
selling. 

At the average industrial show, 
however, it is usually the lax 
methods that are responsible for 
the statement by some manufac- 
turers that “shows do not pay.” 
And those manufacturers are ac- 
tually throwing away the most 
salient selling opportunity of the 
year—the chance to meet the buy- 
er face to face—the advantage of 
personal contact.: 

Each year, however, you will 
note at the various shows the fact 
that there seems to be just a few 
more manufacturers who are 
drawing the lines closer and who 
are standardizing their system so 
that it becomes profitable. True, 
the number is not increasing at 








any considerable rate, but it is 
rather a forced condition that has | 
made advertising managers dig | 
for the plan that will make good | 
at the shows. 
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For Private Papers 


Not all of us can afford 
the luxury of a private secretary; 
but even if we could, there are some 
records that we would prefer to keep 
under our own personal supervision, 
rather than to entrust to any one. 


There are diminutive 
sizes of 


Globe“Wernicke 
Filing Cabinets 


that are designed for just 
such purposes—in fact, they seem 
to fill the function of the private secre- 
tary in anticipating the wants of the 
user—and they can always be within 
arm’s reach. 


These little sections are 
described in our catalogue as Uni- 
files, and may be had in oak or ma- 
hogany at any of our branch stores, or 
to be purchased from our 1500 agencies. 


Descriptive literature and catalog 
mailed on request. 


Simply address : 


The Globe=Wernicke Co., 


Cincinnati 


Dept. P. K. 810. 


Branch Stores: 


New York - - - = 380-382 Broadway 
Philadelphia - - - 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
Chicago - - - 5S 
Boston - - - 
Washington - - F N. 
Cincinnati - - - 128-134 KE, Fourth St. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING FARM PUBLICATIONS FOR 
JANUARY-DECEMBER 
JANUARY (MONTHLIES) |. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Advertising.) 
General and Live Stock 
Class Adv. 
Hoard’s Dairyman 42,916 
The Gleaner 
The Farmer’s Magazine 
Dec, 1- 14, 
Dakota Farmer 
Farm and Home 
Farm, Stock and Home 
Farm and Fireside 
Prairie Farmer 
Nebraska Farm Journal 
Up-To-Date Farming 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Home and Farm 


Dec, 15- 30. 
Dakota Farmer 
Farm and Home 
Farm, Stock and Home 
Prairie Farmer 
Up-To-Date Farming 
Farm & Fireside 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Nebraska Farm Journal 
Home and Farm 


Dakota Farmer 
Farm and Home 
Farm, Stock and Home 
Prairie Farmer 
Farm and Fireside 
Up-To-Date Farming 
Nebraska Farm Journal 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 817 ‘ 
Home and Farm 11,216 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING FARM WEEKLIES FOR 
DECEMBER 
General and Live Stock 

Dec, 1- 7. Class Adv. Ad Total. 
Breeder’s Gazette ee 20,384 20,384 
Iowa Homestead 10,922 5,90! 16,827 
Indiana Farmer 15,400 15,400 
Wallaces’ Farmer 8,470 578 13,048 
Farmers Mail and Breeze 10,394 bE 12,944 
The Farmer 10,282 Ay: 11,819 
Kansas Weekly Capital 10,328 10,328 
Farmer and Stockman 10,050 
National Stockman and Farmer 8,661 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 9 
Kansas Farmer 
Orange Judd Farmer 
Northwestern Agriculturist 
Wisconsin Farmer 
American Agriculturist 
The Nebraska Farmer 
New England Homestead 
Michigan Farmer 
Northwest Farmstead 
The Farmers’ Review 


Dec, 8- 14. 
Fg OS Se ae ees ee ‘ 
Iowa Homestead 5,560 
Wallaces’ Farmer 4,228 
Farmers’ Mail and Breeze 2,680 
Farmer and Stockman 
Indiana Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Orange Judd Farmer 
National Stockman and Farmer 
Wisconsin Farmer 
The Farmer 
WORDNET PUPTSCUNOMTERE. 6.5 6:0: 0.5. 0:04,0.0:00 000.0 
American Agriculturist 
Kansas Weekly Capital 
New England Homestead 
Michigan Farmer 
The Nebraska Farmer 


’ 
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General and Live  .. 
Class Adv. 
orthwest Farmstead 
\ ‘ orthw estern Agriculturist 
e Farmer’s Review 
Dec, 15-21. 
sreeder’s Gazette 
rmers Mail and Breeze 
wa Homestead 
llaces’ Farmer 
iana Farmer 
e Farmer 
nsas Farmer 
rmer and Stockman 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
ange Judd Farmer 
tional Stockman and Farmer 
chigan Farmer 
mer’s Review 
\isconsin Farmer 
erican Agriculturist 
thwesterm Agriculturist. ......ccecccccsece 
England Homestead 
thwest Farmstead 
Nebraska Farmer 
sas Weekly Capital 
Dec. 22- 28, 
reeder’s Gazette 
1 Homestead 
llaces’ Farmer 
mers Mail and Breeze 
isas Farmer 
mer and Stockman 
iana Farmer 
sconsin Farmer 
, Nebraska Farmer 
National Stockman and Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Kansas Weekly Capital 
The Farmer 
Orange Judd Farmer 
he Farmer’s Review 
American Agriculturist 
Northwestern Agriculturist 
Northwest Farmstead 
Michigan Farmer 
New England Homestead 
Dec, 29- 31. 
Farmers Mail and Breeze 
Indiana Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Orange Judd Farmer 
The Farmer 
American Agriculturist. ..6 5. scececccccedes 
Michigan Farmer 
The Northwestern Agriculturist 
New England Homesteac 
Northwest Farmstead 
The Farmer’s Review 


Breeder’s Gazette 
Farmers Mail and Breeze 
Iowa Homestead 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Indiana Farmer 

nsas Farmer 
The Farmer 
Farmer and Stockman 
Orange Judd Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
National Stockman and Farmer 
Wisconsin Farmer 
American Agriculturist 
The Northwestern Agriculturist 
Michigan Farmer 
Kansas Weekly Capital 
The Twentieth Century Farmer 

England Homestead 

> Nebraska Farmer , 
‘he Farmer’s Review 22,848 
Northwest Farmstead Sccoe eaves 
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THE KIND OF ADVERTISING 
THE DEALER LIKES 


“READY-MADE” ADS WHICH ADVER- 
TISE. THE DEALER WHO USES 
THEM—USELESS TO EXPECT CO- 
OPERATION WHEN IT IS NOT 
GIVEN—LOCAL ENDORSEMENTS OF- 
TEN WORTH MORE THAN ANY 
FROM A DISTANCE 


Co-operation is a name which 
is applied to a whole lot of differ- 
ent things, most of which are not 
co-operation at all. True co-op- 
eration works in both directions. 
A man helps you do something 
you want to do if you help him do 
something he wants to do. Mere- 
ly helping him do something you 
a him to do may not fill the 

ill. 

The Hoosier Manufacturing 
Company, makers of Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinets, as exponents of 
the art of co-operation, seem to 
be on the right track. Instead of 
trying to get the dealer to run 
local advertising which is de- 
voted to kitchen cabinets to the 
exclusion of everything else, they 
show a praiseworthy knowledge 
of the fact that he 


copy, and Bissell carpet sweepers 
in another. One ad contains a 
list of trade-marked goods, with 
a few reasons why such goods 
should be purchased. A name- 
plate at the bottom of each ad 
states that the dealer is the li 
censed agent for the Hoosier line 

Other ads are furnished, o 
course, which are devoted entirel; 
to the cabinets, but the deale: 
isn't obliged to use them if h« 
prefers to advertise somethin, 
else. The object is to give him 
as far as may be, a complete sug 
gestive service for advertising hi- 
whole line, and the electro bear- 
ing the Hoosier name is smal 
enough to be slipped in at th« 
bottom of every ad he runs. 

The system shows a knowledge 
of the dealer’s business, which is 
the foundation of all true co-op- 
eration. The kitchen cabinet busi- 
ness, as compared with all the rest 
of his business, is probably very 
small, and no dealer could be ex- 
pected to push cabinets at the ex- 
pense of his other lines. But by 
giving him help on the things he 
really wants to do, the company 
gets its name featured far oftener 
than would be the case if it insisted 

upon monopoliz- 


has many other 
things to sell. 
They want him to 
sell kitchen cab- 
inets ,and they get 
him to sell more 
of them by help- 
ing him sell other 
things. 

Hoosier Ginger, 
the publication 
which the com- 
pany sends out to 
dealers, has sev- 
eral pages devoted 
to ready-made ads. 
That is a common 
enough thing, but 
the Hoosier ready- 
made are different. 
For example, one 
is devoted to mat- 
tresses, another to 
pictures, another 
to tables. Globe- 
Wernicke book- 
cases are featured 
in one piece of 








The Value of a Trade Mark 


Even with all our yore in 


buying we can’t always tell merely by 
looking at a piece of furniture how well 
the lumber is seasoned and how faith- 
fully the work has been done. So we 
do not depend entirely upon our knowl- 
edge and judgment. We buy only the 
goods made by factories whose honesty 
of workmanship and good taste have 
been proved. We refuse to take any 
chances with your good will and our 
reputation. 


Look at this list: 


Karpen Leather Upholstered Furni- 
ture. 

Stearns-Foster Mattresses. 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets. 

Globe-Wernicke Bookcases. 

Bissell Carpet Sweepers. 

Kindall Bed Davenports. 

Bohn Syphon Refrigerators. 

Berkey & Gay Period Furniture. 

Victor Phonographs. 

Murphy Chairs. 

An array of good things—substantial, 
guaranteed furniture that you can buy 
with a feeling of pride. 


HOOSIER KITCHEN CABINETS GiB> 











REFLECTS THE BROAD-MINDED 
POLICY 


ing every ad in 
which it was rep- 
resented. 

An indication of 
the success of the 
policy behind these 
ready-made ads is 
given by the str:k- 
ing results attend- 
ing the “sales- 
weeks” which this 
company inaugu- 
rated some time 
ago. Only the 
other day the 
publisher of a 
Canadian daily 
took occasion to 
refer, in a speech 
at Winnipeg, to 
the peculiarly ei- 
fective co-opera- 
tion extended to 
the Hoosier Com- 
pany by local mer- 
chants. Results 
elsewhere have 
been noticeable. 
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The matter is well put by 
George J. Donovan, of thé Angle 
Manufacturing Company, makers 
of the Angle lamp, New York, 
when he says: “There is abso- 
utely no use in saying to a mer- 
chant that he is the ‘king pin’ in 
‘is territory, and then turn face 
around and try to compel him to 
un ads which advertise the man- 
‘facturer and not the merchant. 
‘ou might as well try to sell fur- 
ned overcoats on the Desert of 
sahara.” 

The Angle Manufacturing 
‘ompany, indeed, proceeds upon 
the theory that there is one mer- 
hant in every locality whose en- 
lorsement is worth more to local 
people than the endorsement of 
any manufacturer. By co-opera- 


ti on—real co-operation—that mer- 
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chant’s endorsement is secured. 
And the policy pays, for it has 
built up an organization of more 
than 3,000 dealers where the com- 
pany had less than 300 in 1909. 

Mr. Donovan elaborated his 
statement of methods in a letter 
to Printers’ INK: 

“We aim to make our merchan- 
dise worthy of the focal mer- 
chant’s guarantee. We aim to 
protect that merchant—the protec- 
tion being so broad that if any- 
one calls at our showroom to buy 
Angle Lamps, while we are glad 
to show them and occasionally sell 
at retail, not one cent of the retail 
profit goes into our organization ; 
the. trade discount on such sales 
goes to the dealer in whose ter- 
ritory the purchaser resides and 
the anneal is advised the amount 








Westerns Newepaper Association 


140 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET. THLEP HONE | EN TRA: 6e9 


H.E.SEVER,. Genera MANAGER 


Sanders Publishing Cormmany, 
542 3. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ills. 
Gent lemen:- 


Each 


tau TOMAT. Seas 
CABLE ADDALNS “ASSOCIATES 


CHICAGO December 28, 1911. 


you have printed an exceptionally beautiful 


year 
holiday number, but I think this year's holiday number the handsomest 


I have ever seen. 


This same mail brings the current issue of The Breeders 
Gazette-with our full page advertisement on your fourth cover, and I 
think it will interest you to know The Breeder's Gasette has held up 


for us longer than any, other farm paper. 


We were the first people to 


advertise in farm papers with.a view sf selling high priced books direct 


to the farmer. 


No other firm I believe, has ever succeeded in this 
attempt, though a number have tried it. 


The list we used was at one 


time very large, but has now narrowed down to The Breeder's Gazette and 


Wallace's Farmer. 


This speaks well for the character of your circulation, 


and aleo is pretty good evidence to us that it is held up to the standard 


of preceding years. 


Yours very truly 


HES-LBP 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION. 


“General Manager, 


“The Breeder’s Gazette is a farm newspaper established in 1881, 40 to 76 pages 
weekly, and is read by the most well-to-do class of people living in country homes.” 
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of the purchase and the name of 
the person who called here. 

“We have demonstrated that 
there is always one merchant in 
each territory whose guarantee is 
better in that territory than any 
maniufacturer’s and following that 
belief whatever we spend in ad- 
vertising directing the attention 
of the consumer to our products 
is spent with a view of concen- 
tration on the store and service 
of that merchant. 

“Angle lamps cannot be sold 
all aver the country at the same 
time of the year. There are cer- 


tain seasons for them and the writ- - 


er is not willing to pay one dollar 
for ‘national’ publicity when the 
same money can be devoted to the 
territory where we know sales can 
be produced through the local 
merchant and not distributed 
through mediums covering circu- 
lation of large cities and ‘out-of- 
season’ territory. 

“In our trade advertising of the 
fall of 1911 we played more point- 
edly upon the fact that the people 
of a community look to the mer- 
chant of that community for advice 
regarding lighting as on other lines 
of merchandise. The support we 
have received from the merchants 
has built up an organization of 
over three thousand merchants 
during the past two years whereas 
the Angle Manufacturing Com- 
pany previous to July, 1909, had 
300. 

As a matter of fact, the local 
dealer is not particularly anxious 
to run ads which advertise some- 
body else’s business, and he isn’t 
to be blamed for his attitude. But 
a good many manufacturers are 
finding him ready to run ads 
which advertise his own business, 
and he is quite ready to give the 
manufacturer’s line the prom- 
inence it deserves in relation to 
the rest of his business. 


Charles A. Stauffer has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the Ari- 
zona Republican, Phoenix, Ariz. He 
was formerl connected with this daily 
for a peried of nine years. 


The Denver Post is represented “in 
New York and Chicago by Hunton, 
Lorenzon & Woodman. It has hereto- 
fore been represented by the Wilber 
ding Hand Special Agency. 
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SCRANTON AD CLUB TAKE: 
ACTION ON “PRINTERS' 
INK” STATUTE 


UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTS RESOLUTIO 
EMBODYING STATUTE, WHICH 
SENT TO MEMBERS OF PENNSY! 


VANIA LEGISLATURE—SUPPORT ( 
THE LAW PLEDGED IF IT IS PASSEi 


Th Scranton Advertising Clui 
on January 8, unanimous): 
adopted the following resolution 
It is entirely unnecessary to pri 
the text of the statute reconi- 
mended, since it is that proposed 
by Printers’ INK: 

RESOLUTION 


TO SENATOR WALTER M’NICHOLS, REPI 
SENTATIVES ALBERT DAVIS, H. S. PHI! 
LIPS, WILLIAM HAGGERTY, JOHN 
MANION, A. F. HOBBES AND FRED 
EARHARDT AND TO THE RETAIL MER 
CHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE CITY 0! 
SCRANTON 


Gentlemen:—You have observed the 
rapid trend toward better merchandis 
ing methods—toward honest statement 
and the square deal with the customer 
—that has characterized the business 
of the leading manufacturers and mer- 
chants during recent years. 

You can appreciate how the adver- 
tiser who wishes to be fair in his state 
ments and square in his dealings is 
hampered by that steadily decreasing. 
but still existing, body of advertisers 
who deliberately deceive. 

The Pure Food Law of the United 
States enforces truthfulness on _ the 
label, if the manufacturer or merchant 
wishes to do an interstate business; and 
the Federal Pure Food Law is well 
supported by such pure food statutes 
as we have in the state of Pennsylvania, 

But in only a few states is there a 
statute against misrepresentation in ad- 
vertisements. So, generally speaking, 
the advertiser with easy conscience may 
tell the truth on his labels and then 
misrepresent grossly in his advertising. 
with impunity so far as criminal prose 
cution is concerned. 

A statute similar to the one quoted 
below will be put before the legislature 
of a number of states during this 
winter’s sessions. We, the Advertising 
Club of Scranton, desire to see the 
great state of Pennsylvania in the 
front of this movement, and we re- 
spectfully commend to you the con- 
sideration and the forwarding of this 
matter. We believe that such a law 
will not only protect the public of our 
city from imposition but will also pro- 
tect our honest merchants from the 
fly-by-night concerns that make gross 
misrepresentations, take away trade 
that. belongs rightfully to those who 
conduct their businesses squarely, and 
destroy faith in printed salesmanship. 

We, on our part, assure you that 
we shall do all in our power to see 
that this statute is respected if you 
will use your good efforts to have it 
made a law. 
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“FURNITURE DINNER” GIVEN BY 
GRAND RAPIDS CLUB 





; ae Editorial Bulletin 
One of the important advertising 
therings of the year, truly national AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
its scope, was that of the Grand 
pids Advertisers’ Club, January 11, 
en over six hundred furniture man- 
‘acturers and retail buyers, represent- 
; the largest stores all over the 
country, were the guests at a special 
‘rniture advertising dinner. 5 
The furniture a pe is pegetins 
that there is held semi-annually a 
rty day market to which two hundred LA FOLLETTE Says: 
1 fifty — eres send 
their complete sample lines—this year ee a 
no to ioap-biendeed carloads Many of my close advisers, 
furniture—to be exhibited in seven too, believe that we should 
big exposition buildings for the in- break from the Republican 


- ~ of a thousand or more re- organization and try to build 


urniture is notable as one of the up a new reform party in the 
aeeg Se = has —— arg State. Many Progressives 
from lack of advertising on the part o . 
the manufacturers. The consumption urge this same eur today. 
of furniture of all kinds is less than But I do not believe that it 
$180,000,000 annually and 4c. per week lies in the power of any one 
per_ capita. ; . man or group of men suc- 

fhere has been an awakening with- full es & © @ & OS 
in the last two years to the fact that cessfully to 
it is not over-production but under 
education that is the matter with so 
important a py eg when it is not 
more extensive than this. ’ 

That wed prone HF ping club “ La Follette Ss 
Grand Rapids should accept the tas 1 
of —— - two hundred -~ - Autobiography 
outside manufacturers as well as the ’ ss 
forty local net mage makers, at = m the Ameri 
same time enlisting the co-operation an i 
support of the dealers through whoin can Magazine 
they must secure distribution, is char- 
acteristic of the administration of Paul 
F. Steketee, just re-elected to the sec- 
ond term as president of the club, to 
the aggressiveness of J. Newton Nind, 
editor of the Furniture Manufacturer 
and Artisan and C. B. Hamilton, ad- 
vertising manager of the Berkey & 
Gay Furniture Company, who made 
the arrangements for this event. 

Rabbi Emil Hirsch, of Chicago, gave 
an inspiring address on beautiful homes, 
W. L. Harris, president of the New 
England Furniture Company, Minne- 
polis, spoke of the citizen merchant, and 
O. H. L. Wernicke, president of the 
Macey Company, espoused his favorite 
cause under the title “Not Over Pro- 
duction but Under Education.” 

W. H. Gay, president of the Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Co., was toastmaster. 

New officers of the club are: Paul 
F. Steketee, president; E. J. Slemons, 
vice-president; Clark _E. Schurman, sec- 
retary, and Jas. A. Doran, treasurer. 

At the February meeting the regular 
course suggested by the national edu- 
cational committee will be undertaken. 

+o+ 


CONVENTION TO BE HELD AT 
TOLEDO 


At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Central Division Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of America, held | 
at Secor Hotel on Friday afternoon, 
January 12, at Toledo, O., it was 
unanimously voted to hold the Central 
Division convention on June 13-14, 
1912, at Toledo, 
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AS VIEWED FROM THE 
BUYER’S STANDPOINT 


“ 


HOW AN ADVERTISING MAN “GOT 
OUT OF HIMSELF’ AND VIEWED 
A MAGAZINE ISSUE SIMPLY AS 
AN INDIVIDUAL “IN THE MARKET 
TO BUY” 


By Richard A. Foley, 
Of the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia. 

“Of course, you are looking on 
this just as an advertising man. 
You can’t see it as an ordinary 
consumer would.” 

Every advertising man _ has 
heard this observation in some 
form or other. 

He has experienced more or 
less difficulty in establishing his 
ability to disassociate hitnself 
from the super-ordinary percep- 
tions of a trained advertising man 
and view an advertisement in the 
merely casual attitude of an ordi- 
nary reader. 

Recently I have been able to 
do this in a most natural way. 
I became possessed of an automo- 
bile a year or more ago, together 
with its collateral line of respon- 
sibilities and expenses. 

Gradually my investigation of 
automobile literature and adver- 
tising has assumed the character 
of a purely personal considera- 
tion of expense and service. 

So far as automobiles and au- 
tomobile accessories are concerned 
I have ceased to be an adver- 
tising man. I am a buyer pure 
and simple—mostly simple, as all 
are in their childlike reliance upon 
hopes of better tires and better 
service “next time.” I have the 
advantage, however, of a wider 
experience in locating the poor 
points in an argument or the hid- 
den weaknesses glossed over. 


CLAIMS OF THE TIRE MAKERS 


As such a buyer, then, I viewed 
every advertisement in the recent 
automobile number of a national 
weekly, and here is how they im- 
pressed me as a buyer: 

The back cover was occupied 
by the United States Tire Com- 
pany, who claimed to have “the 
Strongest Tire in the World.” 


INK 


The first paragraph under this 
interesting heading stated tiat 
United States tires had led ll 
others in sales and popularity dur- 
ing 1911. But it appeared from 
the copy that the good points of 
the four makes of the United 
States Company were incorporat- 
ed in each tire. As an automohil- 
ist this didn’t impress me as ‘he 
“four-in-one” I sought, so I 
looked further. 

The Fisk Tire claimed twen‘y- 
five per cent more mileage than 
other tires. Most tires are guar- 
anteed for 3,500 miles, but as the 
Fisks were not guaranteed in this 
advertisement for 3,500 plus 875 
miles, merely resting upon the ad- 
ditional claim that these tires 
were “balanced,” so that each part 
would wear out at the same time, 
like the “one-horse shay,” I sighed 
and proceeded. 

The Motz Cushion Tire guar- 
anteed 10,000 miles—two years. 
But they were for electrics. Cush- 
ion tires wear well, but on a big | 
car the owner probably wouldn't. 

Diamond Tires, in a full-page 
readable advertisement, made 
some sensible statements, show- 
ing that dealers who handled 
them looked for re-orders rather 
than big one-time profits. I'll re- 
member Diamond. 

Goodyear Tires had a full page, 
too. Mostly about “No-rim-cut.” 
I never had much trouble of this 
kind. The ad was pretty long. 
If I ever have rim-cut troubles 
I’ll look up Goodyear. 

Republic Tires had a full page, 
showing an eagle carrying a Re- 
public tire, and down in a gulch 
a stranded automobile party. I 
couldn’t figure out whether the 
eagle had stolen the tire and was 
going to feed it to its young with 
mistaken maternal zeal or whether 
it was a good eagle, bringing a 
tire from some supply house in 
the mountains to succor the tour- 
ists. With that to worry over, I 
couldn’t give much thought to 
quality—and, besides, there wasn't 
anything in the advertisement 
about quality or anything else— 
just this mysterious bird and the 
tire and the unfortunate party in 
distress. 

Like every other automobilist, 
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1 hope to have a newer and bet- 
ter car some day. 

So I looked over the advertise- 
ments of the cars. 

Che Premier Car had a page in 
colors, all crowded up with scen- 
ery and strips of cars in a row, 
wiil) one large car at the bottom 
an’ a lot of ten-point and eight- 
poiit type in between. It was a 
story of a “world’s record,” but 
there are so many “world’s rec- 
ors” nowadays I like to get mine 
in :ourteen or eighteen-point. 

the Abbot-Detroit wrote a 
good advertisement, took a page 
and then printed the whole thing 
on a solid half-tone gray screen 
background so it would be artistic 
and hard to read. I can’t for the 
life of me remember any other 
impression. 

Some good electric car adver- 
tisements I passed by because I 
want only a gasoline car—yet 
awhile. 

The Marathon, $1,200, in a full 
page, made a good, strong state- 
ment. It impressed me as being 
a car which, in its class, must be 
considered. 


The Jackson car, in a fine lay- 
out, with good pictures of their 
best cars, made a good plea, but 
I thought they had better omitted 
the claim of “fifty horsepower, 
which usually costs $3,000 or 
more, for $1,800.” No maker has 
a patent on horsepower. 

The Mitchell page looked good, 
but when I struck, “The Mitchell 
Baby Six will be the stellar at- 
traction at the New York Auto- 
mobile Show and will interest 
more classes and tastes than any 
other car in the world, leaving 
price out of the reckoning,” I quit. 
As a buyer I don’t bother with 
this sort of glittering claim—all 
generalities. 

The White printed a dignified an- 
nouncement containing real news, 
and if I could afford to consider 
an apparently expensive car (no 
one given) I would look into it. 

he Moon Car showed the in- 
wae a la Munyon. I don’t be- 
lieve good automobiles should be 
exploited in the same way as pro- 
prietaries. Of course, I may be 
wrong. But this is merely my in- 
dividual opinion as a buyer. 








National Soil Fertility League 


WCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF HLLmols 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
HOWARD H. GROSS, President 
DUDLEY GRANT HAYES, V. Pres, 
D. R. FORGAN, Treasurer 

OMmECTORS 
PRANK G. LOGAN 
CLARENCE 5. FUNK 


FPREDERIC A. DELANO 
JOHN S. GOODWIN 


10 CREATE A WIDESPREAD AND DEEP INTEREST IN AGRICULTURE: To SECURE 
LSOWLATION THAT WILL CARRY TO THE FARMERS THE BEST RESULTS AND METHODS THAT 


OF AGRICULTURE AS ONE OF ITS EXTENSION DEMONSTRATORS 


ADVISORY COMMITTER’ 
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£8 conway Office, 1328 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
Texzrnowe 6039 Cerra 


HOWARD H. GROSS 


Breeders' Gazette, 
Chicago,Iil. 


Gentlemen: 


I want to congratulate you enthusiastically on 


your Christmas number, It is the best piece of work of the 


kind I have ever seen, Any journal in the world might well 


be proud of such a number. 


may continue. 


My best wish is that your success 


Very truly yours, 


Ay 


“The Breeder’s Gazette is a farm newspaper established in 1881, 40 to 76 pages 
weekly, and is read by the most well-to-do class of people living in country homes.” 
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NEW,ERA Tri-CArR, 


An Investment—Not an Expense 





The New Era Tri-Car is the economical 
and obedient servant of the progressive 
merchant in every line. 

It will make deliveries several times faster 
and will cover a greater area than it is pos- 


can learn to operate the New Era in a 
very short time. 

The cost and up-keep are less than that 
of a horse and wagon, or of the average 
automobile. 


| power and wheel base. 
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The Marmon page advertise 
ment generally was good. Its lisi 
of winnings was quite potent. But 
it sadly neglected the descriptio: 
of what it had to sell. ‘Ther 
were no specifications. 

Cutting Cars gave a table o 
cost comparison based on horse 
Different 
and good. 

The R. C. H. had a powertu 


| double-page color spread. Evi 


| dently 


“bucking” Hupmobile 
Must interest those looking fo: 
low-priced cars. 

Lion “40” at $1,600 made 


| mighty good showing. Specifica- 


| tions 
| Worth investigating. 


} 


read like a $2,500 car 


Michigan Buggy Company, with 


| their “Michigan 40,” started ofi 


| in selling.” 


sible to cover with a horse-drawn vehicle. | well, but their argument had 


The driver of your horse-drawn vehicle | ish, They claimed 


“missing” cylinder before the fin- 
i “no expense 
Then later said their 


| 10,000 vehicle agents acted as dis- 


| tributors. 


Even buggy people 


| won’t work for nothing. 


The New Era has the strength to stand | 


the severest sort of delivery service. 


Its simplicity of construction enables a 
novice to understand and care for it. 

It has ample power to meet every de- 
mand of the car carrying a full load re- 
gardless of the sand road or a hill. 


The Average Daily Cost of Running a New 
Era Tri-Car is Twenty-Five Cents 


This has been proved by merchants in 
almost every line. 


Consider the service a New Era will 
render you—the saving over the horse- 
drawn vehicle—the difference in cost and 
up-keep of the automobile. 

Will you not make use of the coupon? 

It will bring you information that will 
show you a way of turning an expense 
into a profit. 


THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE COMPANY 
31 Dale Avenue DAYTON, OHIO 





THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE CO. 
31 Dale Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Send me your literature. 














Like a magazine article on 
travel, the Flanders twenty-page— 
but too much assumption that 
everybody knows everything about 
Flanders. 

Reo had a pathetic double-page 
valedictory headed, “My Farewell 
Car.” Frankly, I didn’t read it. 
I want to buy from somebody 
who’s going to stay in the busi- 
ness in case I have clutch troubles 
or the differential goes wrong. 

“The Motor Sensation of Amer- 
ica” was what the Moline called 
itself. But as it was paying for 
the space and nobody else, I sup- 
pose it had a perfect right to do 
so. As I hadn’t noticed any great 
excitement among automobilists 
lately in connection with Moline, 
I felt certain the “sensation” 
hadn’t really got around yet, and 
that there was plenty of time be- 
fore it would hit me. 

Lozier presented a strong ad- 
vertisement characteristic of 
strength and virility. If I were 
a great contractor, a steel master, 
or even a banker, I’d certainly 
“think Lozier.” But as I’m an 
advertising agent—oh, well! 

The Great Western presented a 
vague quarter-page advertisement 
without a price. 





queste 
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The Stevens-Duryea made a 
few claims in a good-looking ad- 
vertisement. No prices, 

The Pope-Harttord color page 
was badly printed and tried to put 
too much information in the lower 
half and not enough in the upper. 
But, none the less, I felt that here 
was a good car, secure in the cor- 
rectness of its statements. 

Panhard oil; good. Weed 
chains; so plain we need them, 
how could any automobilist hesi- 
tate? Tuto; a good horn. [ll 
look into its claims. Warner Au- 
to-\leter; always good, but a lee- 
tle high in price. 

And these are my impressions 
as a buyer. I have tried to be 
unbiased and fair. I trust what I 
have set down will be helpful to 
the craft. 

OE ee 
SUCCEEDS MOORE WHO 
JOINS AGENCY 


Mr. Edward J. Shay was_ elected 
president of The Advertising Club, of 
Baltimore, on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 17th, at a special election caused 
by the resignation from the presidency 
of Mr. Malcolm Moore, who is now 
in business in Philadelphia, where he is 
connected with the F. Wallis Arm- 
strong Advertising Agency. Two new 
members for the Board of Governors 
were also elected, Mr. Joseph M. Mann, 
a well known Baltimore business man, 
and Mr. Henry Morton, of the Morton 
Sign Company, Baltimore. 

Mr. Shay, the new president, has 
plans under way to land the 1913 con- 
vention for Baltimore. <A big delega- 
tion will go down to Dallas to ask for 
the 1913 convention on the ground 
that Baltimore is the greatest unde- 
veloped advertising field in the United 
States; that it will do the advertising 
business more good, on this account, to 
have the convention in Baltimore than 
to hold it in any other city. Balti- 
more, it will be argued, is close to the 
center of the advertising world and 
thoroughly able to entertain the con- 
vention. 


te 
AD PULLED AFTER 19 YEARS 


SHAY 


Accidental perusal by a woman in 
San Francisco of a stray piece of the 
“Lost and Found” column torn from 
a Chicago paper published _ nineteen 
years ago will result in a Louisville 
woman recovering rings which she lost 
while attending the Columbian Expo- 
Sition in 1893. 

Parts of the name and address of the 
advertiser were cut away in the clip- 
Ping, but the finder of the rings made 
out the word Louisville, and she re- 
quested the chief of police to find the 
owner of the rings. With this clue and 
an old city directory the detectives 
took up the search. The rings are 
valued at $1,500. 
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The late Marshall Field 
stopped one of the smallest 
cash boys in his store and said: 

“My boy, how much do they 
pay you?” 

“Four dollars a week, sir,” 
replied the boy. 

“That is more than twice as 


| much as I got when I was your 
| age.” 


“Well,” said the boy, “per- 
haps you were not worth so 


| much to your firm as I am to 


mine.” 


Farm and Fireside has 
the same confidence in its 
ability to deliver adver- 
tising worth two dollars 
a line to the manufac- 
turer who wants to reach 
farmers as this small cash 
boy had in his ability to 
deliver service worth 
four dollars a week to 
Marshall Field. 


FARM"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, O. Chicago 
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MORE AGENTS SAY THAT 
1912 WILL BE BANNER 
YEAR 


GROWING APPRECIATION OF PERSIST- 
ENT ADVERTISING—AGENCIES FAIL 
TO FIND TRACES OF PESSIMISM— 
CANADA EXPECTS GREAT THINGS 


[Epvitor1aL Nore: The  expres- 
sions of views printed herewith arrived 
too late to be included in the feature 
published last week, “Promising Out- 
look for 1912.’’] 


George B. Blumenstock, secre- 
tary of Blumenstock Brothers Ad- 
vertising Agency, St. Louis, says: 

“We find that many large man- 
ufacturers, as well as large job- 
bers throughout this section, who 
in the past have felt that their 
business would grow naturally 
year by year without advertising, 
are beginning to realize the value 
of a consistent, persistent adver- 
tising campaign as a source of im- 
mediate help in securing new busi- 
ness. We have under way severai 
campaigns for this year from 
houses that have never advertised 
before, and also a number of cam- 
paigns that were started in 1911 
which have settled down on a 
sound basis and will be worked 
out on a much larger plan for 
1912. 

“We find, too, that there is 
more mail-order business being 
developed throughout this section, 
both national and localized cam- 
paigns. We can confidently say 
that the advertising prospects for 
St. Louis and the Southwest ter- 
ritory are exceedingly bright. We 
have a number of large houses 
here that are awakening to the 
possibilities of advertising, and 
while most large bodies move 
slowly we feel that 1912 will bring 
out a number of large advertising 
campaigns in this territory. 

“Our business for 1911 has more 
than trebled in volume and we ex- 
pect to make the same record in 
1912.” 


James M. Dunlap, of the Dun- 
lap-Ward Advertising Company, 
Chicago, feels that the outlook for 
1912 is decidedly favorable. 

“Those advertisers with whom 

we are in touch, a number of them 
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being large corporations in a posi- 
tion to see instantly any unfavor- 
able trend in trade or financia! 
conditions, are working along 
broader lines for 1912 than evei 
before. Everywhere, so far as 
our observation reaches, there is 2 
fine spirit of optimism and ex- 
pansion. 

“If there is a distinctly sig- 
nificant tendency for the year 
come it is the tendency of adver 
tisers to tie up even more close; 
than ever before their advertisiny 
and sales work and this, withou: 
eliminating the magazines as ei 
fective mediums of publicity, sure- 
ly looks towards a more genera 
use of daily newspapers and farm 
journals in those states or parts 
of the country where the adver 
tiser may be in a position to se 
cure the most advantageous re- 
sults from such concentration oi 
advertising. 

“We believe there is a growing 
tendency, well founded, toward 
the concentration of general ad- 
vertising in fewer publications 
than heretofore. In the case of 
the average magazine appropria- 
tion, our clients feel the greater 
returns come from concentration 
in a carefully selected small list 
of influential publications with 
continuity of insertions. 

“If there is any pessimism 
abroad in the land we have failed 
to find it among advertisers. Just 
possibly all of us might contribute 
largely toward dissipating any in- 
cipient pessimistic tendency by 
carrying about with us at all times 
the good cheer of optimism; and, 
incidentally, a continuation and 
even an improvement of present- 
day good agency service will help 
tremendously in this direction.” 


H. M. Tedman, secretary and 
treasurer of J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, makes this state- 
ment: 

“So far as our business is con- 
cerned, we are looking for a con- 
siderable increase over 1911. This 
increase will come from existing 
clients. While we are continually 
developing new clients, we never 
consider them as serious factors 
in the volume of our business for 
perhaps a couple of years after 
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have gotten in touch with 
them. 

“The crop in western Canada 
was not good in many sections 

d this will undoubtedly have a 
tendency to restrict credit and will 
call for a good deal of carrying 
over on the part of the whole- 
salers and banks. So far, how- 
yer, there has been no tendency 

the part of our advertisers to 
restrict their advertising on that 
account. 

“In fact so far as we are con- 
cerned we cannot write much 
about the spirit of pessimism be- 
caiise we simply have not got it. 
Business is good, collections are 
good, our newspapers, are increas- 
ing in circulation, and the whole 
of Canada seems to be prosperous. 

“Another item that will be of 
interest is that of the recent 
change in Government. Last Sep- 
tember the country went Con- 
servative, where before it had 
been Liberal. This had the ef- 
fect of giving a good many Con- 
servative newspapers a_ decided 
fillip in circulation and influence, 


which is a good thing, as the 
Liberal papers have had the same 
kind of thing for many years. 

“The defeat of reciprocity, 
whether it was a good thing or 
not, has had a tendency to in- 
crease our amour propre, our 
manufacturers feel better assured 
than ever of their local market, 
and there now seems to be more 
than the aforetime influx of 
American manufacturers who are 
establishing branches in this coun- 
try. 

“A significant index of Canada’s 
prosperity is the record of the 
Canadian business of the National 
Cash Register Company, which 
leads that of any other district in 
the world, United States included; 
leads in amount of sales, quality 
of registers sold, average price 
per register, in fact, in every way 
that a test can be made.” 


The Mumm-Romer Company, 
of Columbus, O., states that it has 
thirty per cent more business this 
year than since the organization 
of the company, which has been in 








Hayes Pump & Planter Company 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


Manufacturers of 
CORN PLANTERS,HARROWS, 
GRAIN DRILLS, CULTIVATORS, 
IRON PUMPS,ETC. 


Branch Offices 
KANSAS CITY,DES MOINES. 
COLUMBUS, INDIANAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, ST.LOUIS. 


Main Office & Factory 


GALVA,ILL. 


Breeders Gazette, 
358 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: = 


Dec. 28, 1911. 


It might interest you to know that in the three suc- 
cessive years we have used the Breeder's Gazette it has been 
first on our list in point of cost per inquiry, quality of 


same and traceable results. 


Yours very truly: 


HAYES PUMP AND PLANTER COMPANY. 


“The Breeder’s Gazette is a farm newspaper established in 1881, 40 to 76 pages 
weekly, and is read by the most well-to-do class of people living in country homes.” 
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business for twelve years. “We 
find that all of our clients are 
spend-ng just a little more money 
than heretofore and from all in- 
dications this will be our banner 
year.” 


Mallory & Mitchell, Chicago, 

say: 
“Not the least reason why ihe 
season of 1912 will be an attract- 
ive one for advertisers is the very 
fact that so many appropriations 
may be reduced. 

“The argument put forward vy 
some publishers that they are 
breaking all records for amount 
of business carried has a_ back 
action on the wise advertiser. 
Granted that the circulation and 
prestige of a given medium have 
thoroughly established its value, 
then the less copy it carries the 
greater its producing power for 
each advertiser on the theory of 
less division of attention. 

“The 1912 advertiser can sum 
up the situation, therefore, as fol- 
lows: If the season is normal or 
extra good, he will be the loser by 
withdrawing. On the other hand, 
if so many advertisers are timid 
that the volume of space is less 
than usital, the producing power 
of the space used will be corre- 
spondingly increased. 

“Tt does not seem to us that an 
advertiser ,who sizes up the situa- 
tion from any standpoint needs 
extraordinary courage to go 
ahead in 1912. Our: own records 
indicate a satisfactory increase in 
1912 over 1911, although 1911 was 
our best year up to date.” 





H. P. Simpson, president of the 
Fowler-Simpson Co., Cleveland, 
believes that the country “has 
been holding back so long that 
people have become thoroughly 
tired of it, and, regardless of the 
opinions of professional _pessi- 
mists, have already started out to 
do real business.” He continues: 

“We believe that manufactur- 
ers and other business men have 
become weary of traveling on 
slow speed at the request of those 
who desire to use the business of 
the country as a club to knock 
privilege persimmons off the na- 
tional tree, and we believe that 











these latter gentlemen are begin- 
ning to see that they may easily 
carry their pessimism too far. 

“We find that most business 
men in this section of the coun- 
try are looking forward com 
placently to an exceedingly good 
year’s business,, and we believ: 
that almost all of them are back 
ing their optimistic outlook witl 
real money, spending it mor 
freely than for two or three year: 
past, in preparing for the makin: 
and selling of goods.” 





Robert Tinsman, vice-presiden 
of the Federal Advertisin; 
Agency, says: 

“Our clients, with hardly an ex 
ception, look forward to the ne\ 
year with a good deal of con 
fidence, which we are glad to say 
we share. The year just passe: 
has been most encouraging. W: 
have added considerable new L.us:- 
ness of the kind that we con- 
sider desirable. 

“Perhaps the most significant 
tendency is greater and greater 
care in the preparation of the ad- 
vertising plan—a closer analysis 
of merchandising conditions as 
affected by the advertising. All 
this tends to eliminate the cam- 
paign of chance and make adver- 
tisiny truly an investment.” 





Russell M. Seeds, of the Russell 
M. Seeds Company, Indianapolis, 
thinks there is nothing the mat- 
ter with business. “The past 
year has been one not of de- 
pression, but of hesitation. For 
the year 1912, most of the causes 
for this hesitation seem to be out 
of the way. 

“During this year there will be 
more money expended for adver- 
tising than ever before, but the 
tendency to concentrate appro- 
priations both large and small, 
will continue. Even in the news- 
paper field there is a disposition 
to neglect the weak and uncer- 
tain proposition and endeavor to 
cover a wide, extensive territory 
with a few sound newspapers of 
known circulation and influence. 

“In the national periodical, this 
tendency is highly emphasized. 
The business of starting maga- 
zines and periodicals has been 
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very badly overdone, and the 
natural process of the survival of 
the fittest has been causing con- 
siderable carnage during the past 
t years. The death rate is 
li.ely to be greater than ever dur- 
i 1912. 
In the agency field I see no 
son to expect any particular 
ige in conditions. A few large 
ncies will cont’nue the rate- 
ting process among clients who 
: large, well-organized adver- 
sing departments of their own, 
the smaller, more localized 
cies will continue to conduct 
10st of the business in which ad- 
riising service is required.” 


— +++ 


i.MES BUSINESS MANAGER 
OF NEW YORK SUN 


\Villiam Holmes, for many years 
business manager of the New York 
Press, is the new business manager of 
the New York Sun. Mr. Holmes re- 
tired from the Press about a year ago 
on account of ill health and went to 
Maryland, where he spent the greater 
part of his time since then, 
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POOR RICHARD CLUB DINES 


Advertising men to the number of 
250 attended the annual banquet of the 
Poor Richard Club at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, January 17. 
The guest of honor was Mayor Blank- 
enburg, who discussed the topic, ‘‘Ad- 
vertising Philadelphia.” He said that 
in backing up his attempt to give 
Philadelphia an administration in which 
every taxpayer would receive 100 cents 
on the dollar the club could make Phil- 
adelphia respected by every city in the 
nation. W. U. Hensel, of Lancaster, 
a former attorney-general, spoke oi 
“A Business Appraisal of Political 
Value,” while interpolated among the 
more serious portions of the programme 
were bits of vaudeville that enlivened 
the occasion. The address of H. 
McKinney, of N. W. Ayer & Son, is 
given elsewhere in this issue of Print- 
ERS’ Ink. W. J. Ledridge, president of 
the club, acted as toastmaster. 


— ot) 
LOS ANGELES AD CLUB 


The Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles was officially launched as an 
organization January 16. More than 
100 prominent advertising men and ad 
vertisers of the city were present and 
acted as hosts to a group of promi- 
nent San Franciscans who came south 
to lend inspiration to the movement. 

C. W. Hibbard was elected tempo- 
rary president and E. K. Hoak tempo- 
rary secretary. 











The Lincoln Daily Star shows tremendous 
gains in advertising for the year of I9Il 


The steady gain in advertising during the last twelve 
months as given below is conclusive proof that STAR 
advertising gives the best results to its advertisers. 

In December, 1911, local display advertising in The Star 
showed an increase of 1,789 inches over December, 1910. 

Our nearest competitor in December, 1911, showed an 
increase of 97 inches over 1910. 


During the Last Twelve Months 


The Star has shown in local advertising an increase of 
55,619 inches over the year 1910. 

Our nearest competitor has shown a decrease of 8,704 
inches. 

To our knowledge, no other daily newspaper in the 
Middle West has ever made such a wonderful increase, 
not only in advertising, but circulation, which is the foun- 
dation of all gains. 


STAR PUBLISHING CO., LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


H. M. FORD, MACQUOID & TILDEN. 





Western Representative, 
1048 People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago 





Eastern Representative, 
Room 903 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Local Daily Newspapers constitute the Greatest 
Advertising force for Pushing Sales in New England. 


As others see it: 


Big metropolitan newspapers with 
circulations running into many hun- 
dreds of thousands daily have a 
peculiar power of their own. 


But if you took all the metropol- 
itan newspapers of the United States 
and weighed them in the balance 
against the press of the small cities 
and towns in America, it would be 
as though you weighed a city office 
building against Pike’s Peak—and 
the local press would be a Pike’s 
Peak. 


The local editor speaks to his 
readers as one friend speaks to 
another. ... » 

The man who has something really 
worth while to advertise could, if 
he would use the local newspapers 
intelligently, multiply his sales by 
ten, make himself known to millions 
that do not know him and put him: 
self at the head of his line of com 
petition. 

If the Automobile Manufacturers, 
for instance, would, put their adver- 
tising intelligently in the local news- 


papers, paying a good, fair rate and 
offering good value, they could very 
soon change the output of automo- 
biles in America from 140,000 in 
one year, which was the record of 
1910, to 500,000 or 1,000,000 in one 
year—and this is no exaggeration. 

The smallest of the country news- 
papers has among its readers one or 
five or ten or a hundred men that 
could be made to buy a car now and 
will buy one sooner or later. Some 
intelligent automobile manufacturer 
with the right kind of product will 
realize this and sell tens of thou 
sands of cars through the local news- 
papers before his competitors know 
what has happened. 

The average of prosperity and of 
wealth among the readers of a coun- 
try newspaper is far greater than 
among the readers of a metropolitan 
daily, and in proportion to the cost 
of advertising, intelligent publicity 
through the country newspapers 
gives by far the best results. 
—Extracts from editorial. Boston 

American, January 18, 1912. 


To test the value of local daily newspapers try 
those in New England first, as your success will be 
greater, owing to the great wealth of the communi- 
ties, the responsiveness of the readers to advertise and 
the receptivity of the dealers to handle advertised 
products. 


Be sure to use these 10 good papers. 


Salem, Mass., News Meriden, Ct., Record 
Lynn, Mass., Item Waterbury,Ct.,.Republican 
W orcester, Mass.,Gazette New Haven, Ct., Register 
Springfield, Mass., Union Portland, Me., Express 
BurlingtonVt.,Free Press New Bedford Stardard | 
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TO AMEND FOOD AND 
DRUGS ACT TO PRE- 
VENT LYING 


CONGRESSMAN RICHARDSON’S BILL, 
IF PASSED, WILL HAVE THAT EFFECT 
——COVERS NOT ONLY THE LABEL, 
BUT ADVERTISEMENTS AS WELL— 
OPPOSITION CAN COME ONLY FROM 
THOSE WHO DESIRE TO DECEIVE 


\Vhere the food and drugs act 
fails to protect the purchaser from 
fraud has been pointed out in 
these columns by Dr. Wiley. As 
originally passed it had no bear- 
ing upon statements which were 
made for a product except those 
directly upon the label. The 
manufacturer could lie about his 
product as much as he pleased, so 
long as the label told the truth in 
certain particulars, and inasmueh 
as the average person does not 
read labels with much avidity the 
food and drugs act has not proved 
the protection it might be. 

An attempt is being made to 
strengthen it, however, in the 
amendments proposed by Con- 
gressman Richardson on Decem- 
ber 4, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Printers’ INK 
has a copy of Mr. Richardson’s 
bill, from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken. Changes and 
additions to the original Act are 
printed in italics. 

Amend section six so that section 
six shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 6.—That the term “drug” as 
used in this Act shall include all medi- 
cines and preparations recognized in 
the United States Pharmacopoeia or 
National Formulary for internal or ex- 
ternal use, and any substance or mix- 
ture of substances, or device, intended 
to be used for the cure, mitigation or 
prevention of disease of either man or 
other animals; also soda and potash lye; 
also cosmetics, hair preparations and 
dyes and toilet brepartions; also to- 
bacco, snuffs, tobacco substitutes and 
all tobacco products: ee 

Amend section seven so that section 
seven shall read as follows: 

“Sec. %7.—That for the purposes of 
this Act an article shall be deemed to 
be adulterated— 

“In the case of drugs— 

_ “First. If, when a_drug recognized 
in the United States Pharmacopoeia or 
National Formulary is sold under or 
by any name, it differs from the stand- 
ard of strength, quality, or purity, as 
determined by the test laid down in 
the United States Pharmacopoeia or 
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Portland (Maine) 
Evening Express 


The best paper in a live town 


The gross receipts of the Port- 
land, Maine, Post Office for the 
past year showed an increase oi 
10 per cent over the year pre- 
ceding. 

Just a healthy growth in all 
lines of business, and if you come 
to Portland and use the Express 
there will be a healthy increase 
in YOUR business. 

The Evening Express is the 
only evening paper in Portland 
and goes into the homes of nine 
out of every ten families in the 
city. 

The Express’ circulation ex- 
ceeds 19,000 daily. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Advertising 
Manager 


Somewhere there is a manu- 
facturer who has a crying need 
for an exceptionally able Ad- 
vertising Manager. 

This manufacturer requires a 


high-grade executive—a man 
who is a keen student of selling 
conditions, a tactful, energetic 
organizer, a resourceful inventor 
of selling plans and an able critic 
of advertising methods. 

I want this manufacturer to 
write me. If his goods are 
right I feel sure that my record 
and the opinions of my several 
previous employers will convince 
him of my fitness to solve his 
problems. 


Address 
“>. W. Ay,” 


Care of Printers’ Ink 
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National Formulary official at the time 
of invéstigation: Provided, That no 
drug** shall be deemed to te adul- 
terated under this provision if the 
standard of strength, quality or purity 
be plainly stated upon the box, bottle 
or other container thereof 


“Second. If its strength or purity 
fall below the professed standard of 
quality under which it is sold. 

“Third, If it contain any methyl al- 
cohol or wood alcohol. 

“Fourth, If any cosmetic, hair prep- 
arction or hair dye or toilet prepara- 
tion contain any poisonous or deleter- 
ious ingredient. 


“Fifth. If tobacco, snuff or tobacco 
troducts contain any added poisoncus 
or deleterious ingredient which may 
render such article injurious to health; 
or if any substance has been mixed or 
packed with these products so cs to 
reduce or lower or injuriously affect 
their quality or strength; or if any sub- 
stance has been substituted in whole 
or in part for the articles; or if they be 
mixed, colored, powdered, coated, or 
stained in any way whereby damage or 
inferiority is concealed; or if they con- 
sist in whole or in part of filth, decom- 
posed, or putrid animal or vegetable 
matter.” 

Amend section eight so that section 
eight shall read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That the term misbranded 
shall apply to all drugs or articles of 
food or articles which enter into the 
composition of food or drugs, the pack- 
age or label of which shall bear any 
statement, design or device regarding 
such article ,or the ingredients or sub- 
stances contained therein, which shall 
be false or misleading in any particular, 
or when represented to the public in 
any way as having any remedial prop- 
erty, or if the compounder, manufac- 
turer or vender thereof is not author- 
ized both under the law of the State or 
community where the erticle is pro- 
duced, manufactured, or offered for sale 
directly to the consumer to_ practice 
medicine or pharmacy, or both, as the 
case may be; or éf the label or labels 
or any advertisement, poster, circular, 
or otherwise, contain any false or mis- 
leading claims or representations rela- 
tive to disease or symptoms or disease, 
to be read or intended to be read by 
the laity, which are intended or cal- 
culated to produce in the minds of per- 
sons reading them or to whom the same 
may be read, a false impression of the 
existence of disease in their own bodies; 
or if any statement or expression. of 
opinion concerning the physiological, 
therapeutic, nutritive, or remedial prop- 
erty be made or promulgated in any 
manner so as to deceive or mislead, or 
which shall deceive or tend to deceive 
the purchaser; or if it be a drug offered 
for sale. to the laity, directly or indi- 
rectly, which contains any habit form- 
ing or deleterious ingredients, to wit, 
acetanilid, antipyrin, | acetphenetidin, 
anesthesin, alcohol, aspirin, alpha and 
beta eucain, crsenic, barium salts, car- 
bolic acid, caustic hydroxide, chloro- 
form, chloral, cocaine, creosote, can- 
tharides, croton oil, caffein, cannabis, 
heroin, holocain, hydrocyanic acid, lead 
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salts, novocain, nux vomica, orthofor 
phenacetin, the phosphides, theobrom 
the phyllin, trional, stovain, strychni 
vernol, yellow phosphorus, cotton r 
ergot, pennyroyal, rue, savin, tansy, 
potsonous alkaloids, all-heart depressa 
or excitants, or any compound or pi 
aration or derivative of any of the fo 
going, and to any drug or food prod 
which is falsely branded as to 
State, Territory or country in which 
is manufactured or produced. All thi 
articles, or preparations or derivati 
shall bear a label containing not oi 
the name by which they are known, 
also the parent substances from w! 
they are derived.” 

Comment upon the _ propo: 
amendments is entirely sup: 
fluous. All decent advertising m 
will see in them a step forwar 
toward the time when frauduk 
advertis_ng will be prohibited, a: 
all advertising so much the mor 
productive. Those who opp 
the adoption of the amendme: 
classify themselves in so doing. 

The passage of the bill know 
as H. R. 14060 is a matter every 


advertiser should be interested in 
ee ee 


RAISE IN POSTAL RATES WOULD 
AFFECT ADV ERTISERS 


FARM Src AnD Home, 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We notice that the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General has added his rec- 
ommendation to that of the Postmaster- 
General, that the second-class rate be 
raised one cent a pound. 

We are surprised and have been all 
during the second-class rate agitation 
to see the utter indifference of adver- 
tisers in regard to this matter. Ad- 
vertisers should be made to understand 
that if the postage rate is doubled 
there must be an increase in advertis- 
ing rates because the profits of the 
publishing business are not great enough 
to permit a publisher to pocket all this 
advance himself; he has got to pass it 
along. 

Now, of course, an advertiser does 
not care how high rates go provided 
they are based on additional service, 
but where the rates must be raised on 
account of increased cost of produc- 
tion, no additional service is rendered 
the advertiser and an increase under 
these conditions cannot help working to 
his disaadvantage. 

Of course, we realize that a recom- 
mendation is a long ways from enact- 
ment, but it seems to us that the ad- 
vertising publications should start an 
agitation along the lines indicated and 
advertisers should realize that this is 
just as much their fight as it is the pub- 
lishers. H. N. Owen, 

Secretary. 
+ 0+ 


Robert W. Speer, Mayor of Denver, 
Col., has purchased from J. N. Hu- 
sted, Hugh O’Neil and others al! the 
property of the Denver Times. 
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\ALLAS TO PUSH “PRINT- 
ERS’ INK” STATUTE 


The Dallas Advertising League 
, planning an active campaign to 

cure the passing by the Texas 

gislature of the Printers’ INK 
tute. Support of the Associated 
lvertising Clubs of Texas and 

Commercial Secretaries of the 

ite is assured, and many State 

nators and _ Representatives 

e already expressed themselves 

being in favor of the law. Im- 

diately after the National Con- 

ition of the Associated Adver- 

ng Clubs, in May, active work 

| start to arouse public interest 
nd secure legislative action. It 

hoped that the National Con- 
vention will take some action 
which will further the designs of 
the league. 

Che statute as proposed by 
PrinTeRS’ INK has already been 
published in many of the Texas 
newspapers. 

Mexico has long had a law 
along the same lines, as circus 
men from the states have found 
out to their sorrow, so Texas has 
had a better chance than most 
other states to see how it works. 
If a circus advertises a_ three- 
headed woman, and fails to pro- 
duce the genuine article, the Mex- 
ican police get busy at once. The 
law is effective, and the impossible 
things advertised by circus men 
in the United States do not ap- 
pear on the circus paper in 
Mexico. 

+o+ 
“TAC-TALK” BECOMES 
ADMAN” 


“THE 


With the January number, Tac-Talk, 
the publication of the Toronto Ad 
Club, “emerges,” to quote the prefera- 
tory remarks, “from the short clothes 
of a diminutive weekly to take on the 
size and importance of a monthly pub- 
lication.” Hereafter it will be called 
The Adman, It is of convenient size, 
and very attractive in get-up. Among 
the articles that appear in the first 
number are: “Preliminary Tests for 
the Soundness of Big Campaigns,” by 
H. M. Tedman; “How Advertising In- 
fluences Women;” ‘The Considerations 
That Determine the House Policy,” by 
F. H. Rowe; “What Constitutes a 
Good Catalogue,” by Ralph R. Scheibe. 

— SS 

Alfred Paschal, advertising manager 
of the Sharpless Separator Company, 
died January 16, at West Chester, Pa. 
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Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette 


Stands the coupon tests 


Every once in a while the de- 
partment stores run a coupon in 
their advertisements in all the 
Worcester papers and quite often 
the returns from the Gazette are 
more than double that from any 
other paper. 

It should be so or nearly so for 
the Worcester, Mass., Gazette has 
a circulation of 19,000 nearly all 
in and about Worcester, where it 
does Worcester trade the most 
good. To sell your goods in 
Worcester use the Gazette. 

The circulation exceeds 19,000 
end the rate is fair. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


in 1911 gained in advertising 
100% over 1908 
50% over 1909 
25% over 1910 





and the first two issues of 1912 show a 
gain of more than 20% over the corre- 
sponding issues of 1911. Why this con- 
sistent forging ahead when the majority 
of the standard sized magazines have 
scarcely held their own during the same 
period? 

We'll leave it to your sagacity to sup- 
ply the answer. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W, J. Macdona!d, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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toi THE BANNER YEAR isi 


For The Chicago Record-Herald 
ADVERTISING 


During 1911 The Record-Herald contained a tots] of 
24,480 columns of advertising, the largest amount ever 
published in this paper in auy one year, 

A GAIN OF 2,091 COLUMNS 
overthe year 1910, This is not only the largest gain for 
any one year in the history of The Record-Herald buta 





far greater gain than that of all other Chicago morn- 
ing papers combined, Following is astatement of the 
advertising gains and losses of all Chicago morning 


papers for the year 1911: 

The Record-Herald ..Gain 2,091 Cols. 
The Tribune ........ “Loss 1,262 Cols. 
The Examiner ...... Gain 1,405 Cols, 
The Inter-Ocean...... Gain 75 Cols, 
The above aiivertising figures are furnished by the 
Washington Press, an independent audit company. 

CIRCULATION 
All unsold and returned papers, ail exchanges and 


copies furnished to employes and advertisers are de- 
ducted in determining the net paid circulation of The 


Chicago Record-Herald. 

The Sworn Net Sold Circulation of 
The Record-Herald for 1911 was as 
follows: 

Daily Average Net Sold...... 200,132 
Sunday Average Net Sold..... 213,690 
This is by far the highest average net sold circulation, 
daily and Sunday, for any year in the history of the 


paper. showing 
A Daily Average Gain PERE 52,017 
A Sunday Average Gain of..... 25,194 


Over the Year 1910 
During the year 1911 the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers andthe Auditing Department of N. W. Ayer 
& Son certified to the circulation of the Record Herald. 
THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
New lork Office, 710 Times Bldg., J. B. Woodward, Rep. 





CHARLES E. CHURCHILL, recent- 
ly the New York State represen- 
tative of MCCALL'S MAGAZINE, 
and TOM HALL, formerly on the 
staff of CALKINS & HOLDEN, 
Advertising Agents, beg to 
announce that they have formed 


a partnership, to be known as 


CHURCHILL- HALL 


with offices at 50 Union Square, 
New York. 
offer to manufacturers is the 


The service they 


preparation and execution of 


plans for sales promotion. 
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LAY-OUTS THAT MAGN! 
TIZE COPY 


(Continued from page 12) 
termined that fact by experime: 
It is due to the way the averace 
reader holds a magazine or new 
paper. 

When the type gets down 
six-point it becomes hard to read 
if the lines are five or six inches 
in length. The type columns 
should then be “doubled-up’ 
two columns of type instead oi 
one—thus shortening the distance 
the eye must travel on one plane. 
This makes reading easy. 

If the headline is set in plain 
type, then it should be surrounded 
with one and a half to two inches 
of white space, governed, of 
course, by the ad’s size, to allow it 
to stick out from surrounding 
type matter. 

A line or bar in an ad that inter- 
cepts the line of vision is always 
capable of getting attention. A 
diagonal line across the side of a 
layout will invariably arrest the 
eye and carry it to the point de- 
sired, 

In this class is the copy that 
ran last winter, I believe, in the 
resort classified sections of cer- 
tain magazines and weeklies. It 
had a crayon check mark on the 
left-hand side of the copy. ‘The 
upward stroke of the check mark 
was diagonal, and it stuck out 
from the entire page of classified 
advertisements to the extent that 
it was the first apparent point of 
interest to the man who turned 
to that page. The writer under- 
stands that this insignificant five- 
or six-line classified ad produced 
abnormal returns, due simply to 
the bit of strategy in laying out 
the copy. 

A circle surrounding the type 
of an advertisement, with the 
headline at the top of the circle 
and breaking into it, is another 
attraction-power that has been 
used with good returns in various 
types of copy. 

The arrow was a magnet that 
in the past few years has worked 
overtime. 

In constructing the layout for 
an advertisement that occupies 
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om three-fourths of a page to a 

ill page there is, of course, no 
‘ special necessity of attracting the 
eye; that is achieved by the fact 

t the eye has to pass over the 

vertisement in reaching the next 
page. Its size guarantees it a 
reiding if there is sufficient force 
in the copy. 

(he illustration can be made to 
induce interest in the copy. Most 
— are placed on the left- 

id side of the ad, or in the 
middle. By turning the illustra- 
tion so that it faces the type mat- 
ter, if it is on the left or right- 
hand side the eye is made to travel 
toward the type. 

[he average copy writer can in- 
tuitively tell whether an adver- 
tisement is easy to read; whether 
the headline type is too strong for 
the illustration; whether the body- 
type lines are too long; whether 
there is too much or too little 
white space; whether the ad domi- 
nates the page it is on. 

One plan that gives at a glance 
the verdict as to the attraction- 
power of an advertisement is 
this: Have the advertisement 
proofed up on the same paper 
that it will be printed on in the 
publication for which it is in- 
tended. Then take a typical page 
of that publication and carefully 
paste the ad upon it. Have it 
surrounded by other ads, if that 
is the way the copy usually ap- 
pears. 

Then close the paper and, in 
the presence of some one, run 
over the pages. When you arrive 
at the page on which the ad is 
pasted, ascertain which advertise- 
ment on that page was the first 
that caught the eye. You will 
usually get fair judgment, and it 
is usually a fair test of the layout. 

When the selling plan is de- 
cided upon; when the layout is 
finished satisfactorily, then comes 
the selection of the headlines. 
which is one of the biggest of 
tasks. For with plan, layout and 
headline selected, the exécution of 
the copy is simple. 


The third article of the series deals 
with the intricacies of selecting the 
headline. and copy laws that govern 
the headline, 


The New Haven, ct. 
Register 


Beats them all in the city 
and out of the city 


In the country towns nearby 
New Haven, Connecticut, the Reg- 
ister has practically the whole field 
to itself. The circulation is larger 
in these small towns than all the 
other New Haven papers com- 
bined. The examination of the 
A. A. A. discloses this. 


The Register has not only a 
greater circulation in New Haven 
than any other paper but also has 
a greater circulation in the subur- 
ban towns. 


The Register sells for two cents 
and the other even’g papers for 
one. There must be a difference 
in the quality of the paper sold. 
Put the Register on your list. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











Business Getter of 
Daily Newspaper 
Open for Position 


A man of practical experi- 
ence and splendid advertising 
training—a high-class solici- 
tor who writes forcible, busi- 
ness-bringing copy for adver- 
tisers—is open for position as 
Business or Advertising Man- 
ager of a daily newspaper. 
Hard worker and successful 
in the business and advertis- 
ing departments of daily 
newspapers. Have been five 
years in my present position 
and have personal reasons for 
wanting to make a change. 
Will go anywhere but prefer 
the South or West. Age 42— 
married. Address “E. P. R.,” 
care of PRINTERS’ INK. 
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PrinTers’ INK 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publisbers. 
OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. I. RomeR. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. Generai Mana- 
get, J. M. Hopxins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers. 
Chicago Office: 1206 Boyce Bidg., GeorGE B. 
HISCHE, Manager, Tel. Central 4340. 
New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
TuL1us MATHEws, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gzo. M. KoHN, 
Manager, , 
Philadelphia Office: Lafayette Building, J, 
ROWE STEWART, Manager. 





Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, tifty cents. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 





New York, January 25, 1912 











Determining A little morocco- 
bound book lies 


B the on the desk of 
est Point of the sales mana- 

Attack ger of a large 
manufacturing company. Neatly 


lettered on the cover is the sim- 
ple legend: “Selling Arguments.” 

Whenever the sales manager 
hears of a new use for his product, 
a new reason why consumers are 
buying it or an effective method 
of inducing dealers to stock it, 
he dictates to his secretary a 
memorandum on the spur of the 
moment. This is pasted in the 
book and indexed. Probably half 
the matter so far accumulated re- 
lates to technical points about the 
goods themselves, not only how 
they are made but little odds and 
ends of information about the fea- 
tures that make them sell in the 
open market. 

He gets his points from all 
sorts of sources,—from talks with 
his own salesmen, letters from 
dealers, lunch-table talks with 
personal friends, observation trips 
through the factory, and out of 
the innermost recesses of his own 
most excellent think-tank. 





His purpose is not to let any 
selling thought get past him, to 
put them all down in black and 
white, the good, bad and the in- 
different. Everything is grist tha: 
comes to his mill. And every lit- 
tle while when he has a breathing 
spell he goes over the whole col 
lection to refresh his memory and 
make sure that he is not missing 
any tricks, 

“When I first came with thi 
concern,” he told Printers’ INk, 
“T did not suppose there wer: 
over half a dozen sound sellin; 
arguments for our goods. I know 
better now. This little book show: 
over two hundred separate ani 
distinct ideas bearing upon thx 
value of what we have to sell. 
Each one of the two hundred is « 
bona fide reason why some one 
has helped to swell our sales re- 
ceipts. Our advertising manager 
calls this book his bible but | 
call it my sales-tickler. There are 
so many different angles on eve 
the simplest business proposition 
that no man can afford to rely up- 
on his memory alone. Besides, 
the very existence of this book 
stimulates me to dig up new sell- 
ing thoughts and every one I get 
points to some new avenue for 
increasing our output.” 

The only trouble about such a 
record as described is the tempta- 
tion of trying to crowd the entire 
bunch of arguments into a single 
advertisement or of hurling them 
all at once at a refractory dealer. 
But the man who is intelligent 
enough to originate such a plan 
can be trusted to use it wisely. 
The machinist carefully selects 
the tool that will best accomplish 
his purpose of the moment. A 
record of selling arguments is 
simply a box of tools and upon 
the selection of the right tool 
rests the skill of the operator. 

The main thing is that the tool- 
box shall be complete, with each 
implement in its proper place 
where it can be instantly found 
and put to use. It helps a whole 
lot for the sales manager to be 

able to tell a dealer out in Ne- 
braska just what another dealer 
up in Massachusetts did under 
similar circumstances. And if the 
advertising manager is going after 
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farm trade it is equally valuable 
know what has hitherto proved 
best argument with farmers. 


’RINTERS’ INK Says: 

[Experience is a great teacher, 
bui there isn’t any law compelling 
aticndance at her school. 


‘ A speaker star- 
Advertising tled the conven- 
versus tion of civic or- 
Publicity ganizations of 
San_ Francisco 
the other day when he asserted 
that publicity is not always beneii- 
cial to a community. He went on 
to 1iake his meaning clear by say- 
ing that San Francisco has had 
much publicity but little advertis- 
ing. He outlined a doctrine which 
seems to be too little understood 
by ambitious communities. 

He then defined community ad- 
vertising as a well-directed effort 
exerted through the use of print- 
ers’ ink in various ways. Public- 
ity, he said, is such news about a 
community as is spread broadcast 
irrespective of whether the facts 
are beneficial or detrimental. 

He might have added that when 
a rich and powerful city becomes 
“thrifty” by employing a press 
agent to place its attractions be- 
fore the world, it cannot hope to 
appear to such good advantage as 
another which honestly buys space 
and makes a direct appeal. The 
press agent story is mangled to 
suit the immediate needs of city 
editors; the story in purchased 
space is published without any 
scratching of the blue pencil. 

The love of indirect and 
“schemy” publicity is still playing 
‘a leading rdle in community ad- 
vertising. A, certain individual is 
winning some favor in Indianapo- 
lis by a proposition to operate a 
huge Zeppelin airship from that 
city as a center to neighboring 
municipalities. “Great advertise- 
ment,” he urges. How this ad 
will “pull” he does not indicate. 

But the weirdest maneuver is 
being made by a small Wisconsin 
city. The city council passed a 
regulation providing for the ex- 
clusive use of soft coal by all fac- 
tories. Those which use hard 
coal will be fined. The idea is 
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that the soft coal will make a gi- 
gantic smudge against the sky and 
thus cause residents of neighbor- 
ing towns to remember that this 
city is “on the map.” 

1912 offers no dearth of oppor- 
tunities for good missionary work 
among the communities. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

One beauty of knowing the real 
facts is this: You don’t have to 
spend a lot of time thinking up 
new ones. 


The Farm Now that it has 
Needs been demonstrat- 


ed that the Army 
Advertising and Navy can 
advertise profitably for men, that 
cities and states can advertise for 
new industries and settlers, why 
isn’t it logical to expect that some 
day farming and the attractions of 
farm life will come in for the 
publicity they sorely need? Uncle 
Sam could well afford to finance 
the project through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture just as he 
has financed the getting of re- 
cruits for the Army and Navy. 
The good of the whole people de- 
mands it. The high cost of living 
has been attributed to lots of dif- 
ferent things, but the real basic 
cause is that the farmers are not 
producing enough to feed the peo- 
ple. The soil is there, the Govern- 
ment is doing a great work in dis- 
seminating scientific information— 
all that remains to be done is ‘to 
secure the workers. 

W. A. Whitney, advertising di- 
dector of the Phelps Publishing 
Company, recently put out a letter 
showing that in 1900 the value of 
an acre of corn was $8.50. Now it ° 
is $14.80, an increase of seventy- 
four per cent. The ten leading 
crops taken together show an in- 
crease of seventy-two and seven- 
tenths per cent in farm value. This 
means that the farmer who made 
$1,000 ten years ago, made last 
year $1,727 on exactly the same 
acreage, with the same labor and 
same tools. Mr. Whitney’s graphic 
presentation of facts drew fire, 
notably the following from H. E. 
Sever, general manager of the 
Western Newspaper Association: 


For the past thirty years the tide of 
immigration has been away from the 
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farm. Many of the more enterprising 
young men on the farms have headed 
tor the cities. This serves to detract 
from the normal growth of men en- 
gaged in agriculture. Furthermore, as 
the farmers become more wealthy, they 
till less soil. The result is that the 
farms of the country are not producing 
enough to feed the people. What we 
want is more farms and more farmers. 

I wish people generally knew and 
thoroughly understood the prosperity 
of the farmer. I wish this were em- 
phasized until the thousands in the 
cities who are hanging on, as it were, 
by the ragged edge, would shake the 
dust off their feet and get out into 
God’s country, out into the open air 
and sunshine, and do something worth 
while by contributing to the world’s 
needs. 


To turn the drift of the popu- 
lation back to the farm is some- 
thing more than an inspirational 
idea. Advertising has accomplished 
greater tasks. What a fund of im- 
pelling facts could be furnished 
by men like Mr. Whitney, Mr. 
Sever and the other alert minds 
in the farm field! What an op- 
portunity for the advertisement 
writer! If Uncle Sam finds it 
good business to promote scien- 
tific farming, why would it not 
be even better business to influ- 


ence the over-plus of city popu- 
lation to take up the work of 
producing the needed quota of 


food stuffs when such action 
would not only check the grow- 
ing cost of living but add to the 
intrinsic wealth of the nation? 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

You can’t expect honest adver- 
tising if at the same time you 
foster dishonest methods of pro- 
ductng advertising. The two 
things are as far apart as the 
poles. 

The New “The man or 
oman who 

Duffy Ads through weak- 
ness and temptation can’t take al- 
cohol in moderate quantities 
should never let it pass their lips.” 
“Taken immoderately in large 
quantities, or constantly, alcohol is 
a blight and curse.” 

No, gentle reader, these quota- 
tions are not taken from some 
temperance tract. They are ex- 
cerpts from a new series of news- 
paper advertisements being put 
out by Duffy’s Malt Whiskey. 
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Was there ever an instance be- 
fore where an advertiser admitted 
that the article he was endeavor 
ing to sell might prove “a bli: 
and a curse’? Every one of the 
new whiskey ads—and there is < 
lot more of them to come—wi 
contain a similar caution, not 
buried in small type but played up 
in display across four columns. 
The plan and the copy originated 
with Thomas Dockrell, who was 
at one time advertising manager 
of Scott’s Emulsion. The idea is 
to throw overboard the patronage 
of drunkards and to say boldly to 
those to whom liquor is a menace, 
“We don’t want your money,” just 
as the best class of liquor dealers 
will refuse to sell whiskey to the 
man who is intoxicated. 

The advertiser believes there 
are enough people left whom 
liquor does not harm to make such 
a campaign profitable. Whether 
or not the advertising operates 
as expected, it is easy to see how 
this copy is calculated to draw 
the fire of the temperance ad- 
vocates, the pulpit and the press. 
If it is a press-agent game, then 
it is certainly a most daring and 
novel one. It promises to “start 
something,” to use the slang of 


the hour. 
+o+—__—_ 


“ECONOMY” CRITI 
CISED 


HITCHCOCK’S 


Postmaster-General Hitchcock was 
charged before the House Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service Jan. 
uary 16, with having “thrown away” 
$1,000,000 in payments to railway 
companies in the last two years “for 
services never rendered.” This at- 
tack was made by Urban A. Walters, 
editor of the Denver Harpoon. 

Editor Walters based his charges 
on the ground that the department 
had paid large sums to railway com- 
panies under the law compelling in- 
stallation of sanitary and safety de- 
vices and which, he alleged, had not 
been installed. 

“T charge,” said Mr. Walters, “that 
the railway mail service employees 
have been intimidated bv official orders, 
and have been ordered to certify to 
the untruth that these facilities were 
being supplied. I have the original 
copies of such orders issued by the 
department.” 

Representative Prouty, of Towa. de- 
clared the Walters charges should be 
investigated, and suggested the ap 
pointment of a special committee, of 
that the charges be brought to the at- 
tention of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Post-office Department. 
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The American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory 





== for Delivery January 30th 





s STANDARD WORK, now in its forty-fourth year, is 
a  comneiaita of ROWELL’S DIRECTORY (established 
1869) and AYER & SON’S ANNUAL (established 1880), 
locates and describes 24,345 NEWSPAPERS AND 
OTHER PERIODICALS. 


Only Thing of Its Kind 


Comprises over 1200 pages, presents ten distinct items about 
each publication, gives 1910 census populations, and an 
industrial description of each of the 11,000 towns in which 
they are published, and contains 61 maps, specially pre- 
pared, of every state, territory and province. 











THIS IS THE ONLY PUBLICATION undertaking to 
gather statistics from original sources. FIFTEEN THOU- 
SAND CHANGES, excluding those relating to circulation 
ratings, were made in the text before sending this edition 
to press. 





Besides the General Catalogue Section, the 1912 edition 
inludes OVER TWO HUNDRED SPECIAL LISTS, 
classifying Dailies, Magazines, Religious Journals, Farm 
Papers, etc., together with 129 separate divisions of Class 
and Trade Publication, representing science, art and almost 
every industry or business. 


Once Used Never Discarded 


for the Annual places at the command of Advertisers, 
Agents, Publishers and many others, information not else- 
where to be procured. 








Price $5 Carriage extra Postage 60c. 


pabishess N. W. Ayer & Son Philadelphia 
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WHY AND HOW “FRINTERS’ 
INK” HELPS ITS 
READERS 
“ & ” 
OUR BUSiNESS 1S DIFFERENT 
THE BUGABOO THAT SCARES MANY 
AN ADVERTISER— THE CHEAPEST 
EXPERIENCE IS THE OTHEK FEL- 
LOW’S, AND IT 1S ONLY NECES- 

SARY TO LEARN TO ADOPT IT 


Once in a while—not very often, 
it is true, but just often enough 
to remind us that the condition 
exists-—PRINTERS’ INK receives a 
letter from a subscriber who says, 
‘I don’t find anything in the pa- 
per which applies to my business ; 
why don’t you print something 
about advertising in the flour and 
feed trade?” On the other hand, 
we receive over and over again 
letters which state that ideas 
gained from articles published in 
PRINTERS’ INK have been adapted 
to other and very different lines 
of business. Sometimes adver- 
tisers write us requesting to be 
put in touch with the writers of 
certain articles, so as to get fur- 


ther details looking towards the 
application of the ideas to their 


own conditions. On those prem- 
ises there seems to be room for 
a discussion as to just how and 
where Printers’ INK can help the 
man with something to sell, even 
though little or nothing is printed 
specifically about his particular 
line of business. 

The man with goods to sell— 
whether by advertising or per- 
sonal salesmanship —has this in 
common with all his fellows: He 
is dealing with the human race, 
and he must shape his appeal in 
accerdance with the bundle of ac- 
tions and reactions which we call 
human nature. While it is un- 
deniably true that the man who 
sells soap has one problem, and 
the man who sells automobiles has 
another, it is certain that they 
have a broad common foundation 
in the laws and customs which 
govern human intercourse. The 
appeal of quality, the appeal of 
price, the appeal of economy, and 
so on—each has its place in the 
selling of anything, and the dif- 
ference between the marketing of 
soap and of automobiles is a dif- 


ference of degree, not of kin 
Automobiles are sold under diffe 
ent canditions, but within the co. - 
ditions the same principles app 
which must be observed by ii 
seller of soap. 

lt is for that reason, and tl) 
reason alone, that it is poss! 
for the advertiser to learn by 1 
exper.ence of another, and if 
were not for that fact the advr 
tising journal would have no 
cuse for existence. 

It is just as foolish for a ma 
to say that he can get nothiis 
from Printers’ INK because 
doesn’t print anything about 
particular business as it would be 
tor him to maintain that he could 
not sell his adding machines, jor 
instance, to banks and railroads. 
He might as well insist that his 
machines were not salable to 
cotton mills because their busi- 
ness is so different from that of 
a retail store. 

In fact, men show surprising 
ingenuity in adapting their prod- 
uct to a wide variety of uses; yet 
when they are asked to adapt un 
idea to their own use some of 
them declare that it can’t be done. 
It can! It is being done, every 
day, by somebody who reaps the 
benefit which might have been 
theirs, 

ONE MAN HAS A “DATA FILE” 

One man uses PrinTERS’ INK 
this way: 

He has what he calls a “data 
file,” into which goes everything 
he considers may prove useful— 
competitors’ ads, pages torn from 
house organs, PRINTERS’ INK clip- 
pings—everything which has any 
bearing upon his problems, 10 
matter what its origin. ‘This ma- 
terial is filed according to the vari- 
ous talking points which apply to 
his own business, such as “du- 
rability,” “time saving,” “price.” 
etc. When he reads an article in 
PRINTERS’ INK which tells how an 
automobile manufacturer advet- 
tised a feature of construction, tt 
goes in the file under the head ot 
“mechanical c mstruction.” Ile 1s 
not making automobiles; his busi- 
ness is entirely different, with an 
absolutely diffeyent appeal, yet he 
frequently has occasion to refer 
to the construction of his product. 












































































When he does want to feature me- 
chanical construction in an adver- 
tisement, the office boy brings him 
che pile of material from the “me- 

,anical construction” division in 
iie file, and he has a multitude of 

pportunities to compare, and 

.Japt the ideas of others to his 
(wn proposition. 

{t doesn’t mean copying, or 

viping’—it would be impossible 
to make good with his product by 
sich means. But the account of 
the automobile campaign may give 
hin a start toward an illustra- 
tion of his own product which 
will show better than words what 
he wants featured, or it may mere- 
ly point out something he had 
best keep away from, thus saving 
him a possible costly experiment. 

if durability is to be featured, 
he gets the material under that 
heading. He sees how others 
have emphasized that quality, and 
starts with a knowledge of what 
has been done rather than groping 
in the dark. 

Every advertising man may be 
said to know his own clientele— 
the particular class or division of 
the public he is trying to reach— 
better than any other. He is not 
going to be led astray into think- 
ing that because a certain cam- 
paign sold shoes to the dealer, a 
similar campaign will sell type- 
writers to the consumer. But 
neither should he imagine that 
the dealer who bought the shoes, 
and the man who bought the 
typewriter are inhabitants of sep- 
arate planets, so to speak, and do 
‘not respond to kindred interests 
and attractions. 


“WILL IT APPLY TO MY BUSINESS ?” 


As one reads an article in 
Printers’ INK he has his own 
business in mind. He can tell, 
without conscious effort, what are 
the points of similarity and de- 
markation between the campaign 
he is reading about and his own. 
If prestige. talk sold automobile 
tires, why will it not sell shirt- 
waists? If sampling built dis- 
tribution for a breakfast food, is 
there any good reason why it 
should not help the sale of a pat- 
ent paint? When a talking ma- 
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The Leading Automobile 
Publication . 


Supremacy Confirmed 


The unquestioned leadership of 
MoToR among all motor car 
trade publications is again con- 
rmed in a decisive manner— 
this time by actual count of the 
number of lines of advertising 
carried by the various papers in 
their first issues of 1913: 


MOTOR. . . 130,536 
Automobile e « «c 99,550 
Trade Journal . . . 77,828 
Motor Age . . . . 72,345 
Horseless Age . . . 53,970 
Motor World . . . 48,510 


January MoToR carried over 314% more 
business than the next largest periodical 
and also showed an increase of 7,812 agate 
lines over the January, 1911, MoToR. 
These figures indicate the comparative 
value placed upon the various mediums 
by the judgment of the leading motor car 
and accessory advertisers. 


MoTOR is the national magazine of motor- 
ing, and the leading editorial and advertis- 
ing medium of the industry. Each issue 
is an up-to-date catalog ot live topics of 
interest, and its advertising columns are 
equally valued by readers on account of 
the complete information they afford on 
practically every product of merit in the 
automobile market. 


Write to-day for information as to 
circulation, distribution, advertis- 
ing rates, etc. 


MoToR 
.J. S. Hildreth, Adv. Mgr. 
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connect the window display with 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing, will similar methods apply io 
filing cabinets? 

The capable advertising man 
has his problem analyzed. He 
knows what the lines of appeal 
are with regard to his product. 
He knows approximately how im- 
portant durability is, how far it 
is wise to emphasize price, what 
effect the prestige of his concern, 
or the lack of it, would have on 
the buyers of the product, and so 
on. Some of those qualities he 
cannot talk at all; others are 
stand-bys. It might be possible to 
use still others, if he knew how, 
and it helps to see how others do 
make use of them. 

Not long ago an article ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK which 
told how the McCrum-Howell 
Company makes use of testimon- 
ials to sell vacuum cleaner installa- 
tions in large buildings. A later 
article showed how the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company dresses 
up testimonial letters to make peo- 
ple want to read them. Nearly 


everybody has testimonial letters 


in the files. Properly used,: they 
have sales value in almost any 
business, and the problem is to 
know how best to use them. Here 
are presented two ways in which 
testimonials are being used, and 
with profit. Will either of these 
ways fit our problem? 

Instances could be multiplied, 
over and over again. The man 
who says that Printers’ INK can 
do him no good, simply lacks the 
power to adapt the experience of 
another to his own uses. A sim- 
ilar case is that of the engineer 
who read in his trade paper that 
a shoe factory had effected a 
great saving of power by the 
adoption of a certain rope drive 
in place of a belt. It got his 
interest for a moment, but he 
shook his head sadly. “It 
wouldn’t do for us,” he said. 
“This is a woolen mill.” 

A Michigan firm making a line 
of agricultural implements used 
Printers’ JNK to great advantage 
in analyzing the conditions of sale, 
and determining the most profit- 
able method of obtaining distribu- 
tion. 
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The implements manufactured 
by this company were unique, aud 
dependence could not be placed 
upon the local dealer for their 
proper introduction to the user. 
Moreover, the average sales to a 
dealer during a_ single season 
amounted to but fifty dollars, and 
it was obvious that wide dealer 
distribution through the coim- 
pany’s own salesmen would be too 
expensive. 

Articles in the columns of 
PRINTERS’ INK suggested to this 
concern a system of jobber <dis- 
tribution, backed up with farm 
paper advertising and circulariz- 
ing direct to the dealers, which 
in three years brought the com- 
pany from a position of weakness 
to one of comparative strength. 
Prices approximately twenty per 
cent above competition were ob- 
tained by applying information se- 
cured from articles on price-main- 
tenance in Printers’ INK. 

This concern speaks in high 
terms of praise of the agency 
through which the account was 
placed, and adds: “In this, how- 
ever, we do not wish to be under- 
stood as subordinating in any 
way the part that Printers’ INK 
plaved in our experience.” 

ENE <a 
QUESTION FOR DEBATE 


ApaMs ADVERTISING BuREAU. 
Mosite, Ata., January 16, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Why should merchants or advertis 
ers be short rated by newspapers? 

Merchants do not ask that the public 
buy immense quantities of merchandise 
in order to get lower prices, then why 
should the publications short rate them 
if they do not take the amount of ad- 
vertising to get the lowest rate? 

I would like to hear other’s views 
on this matter. It has long been in 
my mind. I have been on both sides 
of the question (bought space and sold 
space). 

The question has presented itself s0 
many times during the life of this 
bureau from men that wanted to ad 
vertise in a small way and they have 
been asked to pay prices that would 
soon dispose of small appropriations, 
and we have not been able to find a 
solution for the question. 

Wo. D. Stewart, 
Vice-President. 


Influential Catholics of Milwaukee 
are reported to be_considering the ¢& 
tablishment of a Catholic daily news 
paper in that city. ~ **’ 
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\D WRITERS QUICK TO AN- 
SWER EQUITABLE’S 
FIRE ALARM 


ORE THE FIRE IN INSURANCE 
UILDING WAS OUT ADS WERE 
WAMPING THE PAPERS TO TAKE 
VANTAGE OF TRE SENSATIONAL 
EWS INTEREST—HOW SOME AD- 
ERTISERS DID IT 


he building of the Equitable 

Insurance Company, New 

:¢, was destroyed by fire Janu- 

), and on the following morn- 

a single page of the Times 

ried a total of 1,460 agate lines 

dvertising out of a possible 

all of which sprang, Phoe- 

nix-like, out of the ashes of the 
fallen structure. 

That was only one page of one 
New York morning paper. The 
fire started at five o’clock in the 
morning and the editorial forces 
of the big daihes were not more 
opportune in their efforts to get 
the extras with the details in the 
hands of the people than were the 
alert advertising managers. to 
“cash in” on the lesson of the fire 
with space in the same editions. 

The makers of fire-proof con- 
struction material were among 
those who thus embraced their op- 
portunity. “An Object Lesson 
from the Equitable Fire” was the 
headline of the excellent ad of the 
United States Metal Products 
Company that appeared in three- 
quarters page space in the papers 
calling attention to its materials 
and methods of building by which 


it claims all danger of fire is elim- 
inated and picturing several build- 
ings fitted with the products. 
Among these was the Vanderbilt 
Hotel which a few days after- 
ward, very opportunely, came for- 
ward with a fire which was easily 
checked and confined to the floor 
on which it originated. The big 
ads that told this story the next 
morning not only vindicated the 
claims of the hotel itself but 
those of the United States Metal 
Products Company in the Equit- 
able ads. 


The Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Company, of Jamestown and New 
York, makers of metallic doors 
and interior trim, came forward 
in a striking ad in four of the 
morning papers, the Times, Sun, 
World and the New York Com- 
mercial, and in the Evening Post 
and the Globe in the afternoon, 
in which the difference between 
the Equitable and Singer fires was 
contrasted. “The Equitable fire,” 
the ad stated, “has cost seven or 
more lives and quite a few mil- 
lions of dollars. The Singer fire 
(in the offices of the United States 
and Mexican Trust Company, 
September 29, 1910,) cost the fur- 
niture in the room in which the 
fire. originated.” “The difference 
between the Equitable and the 
Singer fires is the difference in 
building,” appears in black type 
further down in the ad and of 
course the Dahlstrom products 
were used. 

“That ad has produced many 
replies and not a few compli- 











e famous trade mark 


1847 ROGERS BROS. guarantees 
the Aeaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue ‘‘P’’ 


shows all designs 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA co. 


{Internati 


il Silver Cc 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW TORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“ 
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102% Efficiency 
The five active New York life 
insurance companies show an 
average record of Efficiency 
from organization to date of 
64%. the highest one is below 
70%. For 20 years we have rep- 
resented the strongest Life In- 
surance Company in America, 
102% Efficiency to date. 
Can you afford anything less 
when this is obtainable? 
J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele 
170 Broadway, New York 








Are You Developing 
Your Export Markets ? 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer’s business than his Foreign Trade. It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
uvlimited possibilities for the future. 
Through the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 
You are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street 
? N. Y. 





ray 
NY 

‘‘Tipped with Imagination 
should be the booklet-writer’s pen,” 
says Mr. Barker of the International 
Harvester Co. He is right, of course, 
‘That-booklet is most desirable which 
first interests the reader, then makes 
him buy on his own initiative. The 
power of subtlety cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The better the goods to be sold, the 
higher the intelligence appealed to— 
the more difficult of conviction—the 
more of the selling idea should be left 
to suggestion, and the less to direct 
command. 

I invite correspondence from those 
who appreciate the value of infer- 
ential advertising, particularly in 
booklets of the highest class. 


Howard Vincent O’Brien 
907 Rector Building, Chicago 7 AT 
ND 
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ments,” said the advertising man- 
ager to Printers’ INK, “and .!- 
though the product is not a st: 
proposition as it is made from 
architect’s specifications there 
no doubt but that its results h:y 
been all that could have been 
pected.” 

The Banker’s Trust Comp 
was in a position to take ad\ 
tage of the situation. The now 
building of the Banker’s Trust will 
be ready for occupancy April 15. 





A mINE-A-PHone is in 
Here—Unharmed 


(The Equitable Bidg. Fire) 


tn the office of cur New York City 


‘The WINE APiWOmS come through particulars 
the tremendous fire of Jam oth smtact — retiabte of mume tete pte mes 
Write for @ copy today. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rechester, New York, U. S.A 


meno, 4 momo. cam annus COTE 
‘ae noes, Ca Se rcemeee C0 ae 





TRADE-JOURNAL AD WRITTEN WITHIN TWO 
DAYS OF THE FIRE 


“Naturally many people would be 
looking for a suitable location,” 
said Mr. Wilson, the advertis:ng 
manager, “and we believed it an 
opportune time to tell them when 
our building would be ready.” The 
ads occupied about 120 agate lines 
and appeared in all the New York 
papers for about a week following 
the fire. There was no direct ref- 
erence to it, but it did not neglect 
to state that “the building has 
been made absolutely fireproof by 
the most modern methods.” 

The company also had a four- 
column ad in the Sunday Sun's 
fire section in which. a cut of the 
new building dominated the page. 

The advertising, according to 
Mr. Wilson, has been as suiccess- 





ful as was hoped. 
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H. C. Slemin, sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the Stromberg- 


Car'son Telephone Manufacturing | 


Company, has-taken advantage of 
the vpportunity to emphasize the 


particular features of the Mine-A- | 


Phone. 
“This advertisement,” he said, 


“conveys the idea that the men | 


that know theit product and its 


uses. their salesmen and the par- | 


ticulys characteristics of their re- 
spect.ve territories, can oftentimes 
make excellent use of ordinary 
evenis with quick dispatch. And, 


furthermore, it is of the greatest | 


assistance to know your publisher 


and his service department, with- | 
out which you could not accom- | 
plish the important feature of | 


having your advertisement pub- 
lished as soon after the current 
event happened as is possible.” 


This full page advertisement ap- | 
pears first in the Engineering and | 


Mining Journal, and. Coal Age, 
February 27, and in the Electrical 


Review and Western Electrician | 


and Electrical World and Tele- 
phony, February 3. 

Another striking ad was that 
which offered office room free to 
former tenants of the Equitable 
building. This was done by the 
New York Real Estate Security 
Company, owner of the Forty-two 
Broadway building. 

Of course the owners of office 
buildings innumerable, of safe de- 
posit vaults, of fire extinguishers, 
of makers of office equipment and 
furniture and even of fire insur- 
ance took full advantage of the 


opportunity and the papers reaped | 


an abundant reward. 


a 

ANNUAL MEETING OF A. A. A. 
The 12th annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Advertisers will 
be held January 80-31 at Hotel Iro- 


quois, Buffalo. Among the speakers | 


will be Governor Wilson, of New Jer- 
sey, Gov. John A. Dix, of New York, 
Norman E. Mack, of the Buffalo Times, 
George W. Coleman, president A, A. 

A., James Schermerhorn, of Detroit 
Times, Thomas Balmer, and <a 
Hoyt, attorney for the New York Cen- 


tral R. R. 


Three of the leading questions con- 


sidered will be: “The Value of As- 


sociation Audits to the Man Buying 
Space;’” “What Size Space Should be 
Used in a Publication to Get the Maxi- 
mum Value From it?” and “Can_Ad 
vertising Space be Bought the Same 


a any Other Commodity?” 
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Catalogs or 

Magazines 

Well Printed 
Attract Orders 








The Sure Way 


is to get a good paper 
when you issue a cata- 
log or magazine; one 
that will print half tones 
well and not leave your 
printer with a number 
of complaints. 


Supatone 


which is uncoated, is a 
most satisfactory paper. 
The results that have 
been obtained on it are 
of a nature such as to 
have attracted the at- 
tention of large buyers. 
If you are interested, 
an invitation is ex- 
tended you to write for 
printed samples and see 
for yourself. 


The Wanaque River 
Paper Co. 
Dun Bldg., New York City 
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The Little Schooimaster’s Classroom 











At some time or other, some 
newspaper editor or other is said 
to have wired a correspondent, 
who persisted in his request for 
leave to send a long story, that the 
story of the creation was related 
in six hundred words. This clever 
retort has done noble service; 
time and again it has appeared, 
and of late the advice has been 
made to apply to writers of ad- 
vertising copy. Only the other 
day, an agency publication—with 
the best intentions, no doubt,— 
gravely assured would-be copy 
writers that the best training in 
style and conciseness could be had 
by reading the first chapter ot 
Genesis. 

Now, the Schoolmaster believes 
that not only the first chapter but 
the whole of the Great Book is a 
good thing for copy writers, ad- 
vertising managers and even so- 
licitors and publishers to read. 
Among other things, there are 
some fine arguments against fraud 
in advertising to be found there. 
And it is true, too, that the Great 
Book affords fine examples of 
conciseness, poetry, dramatic sit- 
uation, and historical description. 
But the Schoolmaster would like 
to see the face of the copy chiet 
of the agency in question when an 
untrained writer put before him 
some advertisements written after 
taking the story of the creation 
as a lesson in copy-writing style. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis says that he 
once had a Scotchman working 
for him who was the greatest ad- 
vocate of brevity he ever saw, and 
who one day knowingly referred 
to the story of the creation as 
being a great lesson in brevity. 
“But,” answered Mr. Lewis, “did 
you ever stop to think that over 
in the library there are 1,943 
books written for the purpose of 
explaining just what that first 
chapter of Genesis means? Now, 
I haven’t time to print 1,943 books 
of explanation, so please don’t 
ork off that stunt on me.” 








What a lot of thoughtless ad- 
vice is given about brevity any- 
how. Some advisers would have 
us believe that everything in the 
way of an advertisement must be 
in the Uneeda-Biscuit, Wilson- 
Whiskey-That’s-AHt style or it 
won’t be read; that though people 
read column after column and 
page after page of matter in news- 





















































































papers, magazines and books, we te 
can’t get them to read advertis- Pt 
ing matter unless it is very, very ” 
brief. Dear reader, did you ever ¥ 
see a one-page letter that sold a ” 
man an investment? The School- 
master would like to have one for d 
his collection, but to date he is 
inclined to think that there is to 
“no such animal.” wc 

The reason that much advertis- mi 
ing fails to get a reading is not rhe 
because of its length but becatse “ae 
its strength, or rather, its lack of i 
strength. Of course, we should rnd 
be concise, for every line of space othe 
costs a fixed sum, but if you can But 
dig deep and lay hold of interes- - 
ing, convincing ideas, and can pre- a 
sent them well, don’t lose any i 
sleep over the brevity. theory. hide 

* 

Before the Schoolmaster is an age 
advertisement that a reader sendy, 
in for an opinion. The headline nee 
is “To Help You Make a Choice,’ gp 
and as the advertisement is an all- ii 
type one this headline is depended ‘eli 
on to get the attention—to be the enin, 
point of contact. The advertseg 2 \. 
ment is about cocoanut butter and finall 
is addressed to candy makes#m oo. 
Does the thought of the headline 7 ‘en 
connect in any way with the that , 
candy-maker’s thoughts? Does tt youn 
touch any of his daily problems’ : we 
Is there any responsive chord that ready 
it can awaken? Are many canéy a 
makers greatly concerned abot 
making a choice among cocoaiitl ? 
butters or any other goods of thal ae. fo 
class? The probable answer OM 
all of these questions seems to MM wa. 4. 
“No.” Then the headline is wesk ag 
The advertisement is in a publ ; 
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cation with a hundred others; its 
relative chance of catching the 
fleeting attention is small anyhow, 
and the good argument down be- 
low the headline will not have a 
fair show unless the advertise- 
ment has an illustration or an 
opening or a display of some kind 
that will connect with some of 
the things suggested by the ques- 
tions just asked. Thousands of 
advertisements are much like this 
one; that is, they have headlines 
that appear to be logical or rea- 
sonable but which lack the spe- 
cific power to instantly rivet at- 
tention. Were they extremely 
poor headlines, somebody would 
swat them before they got into 
print, but being mediocre they of- 
ten get by. 

eo * SF 

“’m a little sorry,” said the 
advertising manager of a big na- 
tional concern, writing to a young- 
er acquaintance, “to see you go 
with the —-—- Company. That's 
a great organization, and you can 
learn some great lessons there if 
you can keep out of the wire-pull- 
ing and the infernal internal poli- 
tics with which they and many 
other large concerns are cursed. 
But they have been in business a 
long time and worked many 
things out to a fine finish, and I 
fear you are going to find them 
hide bound and over-systematized. 
I fear you won’t have rope enough 
to show just what you can do. 
You know what that old colored 
woman said when some one met 
her and asked where she was go- 
ing: ‘Ain’t gwine nowhars,’ she 
replied, ‘I’se done been whar I’se 
gwine. After many years with 
a vety large concern, which I 
finally left and which I feel I 
served too long for my own good, 
I have come to the conclusion 
that the best of all places for a 
young, aggressive advertising man 
is with a concern that hasn’t al- 
ready been whar it is ‘gwine,’ that 
isn’t made but is in the making.” 

x 2 ° & 

A new idea for the men who 
are forced to buy space in pro- 
grammes: A bank advertiser 
was talking with the Schoolmaster 
about the number of calls he got 
from people who wanted him to 
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What is it you as the man who 
spends the money desire of the 
newspaper which brings results? 

If you will tell the Janesville, Wis- 
consin, Daily Gazette with over 6000 
circulation, the $1,000,000 tobacco and 
sugar beet belt of Southern Wiscon- 
sin, what you desire in the way of 
co-operation, or what is necessary to 
interest you in this field, that paper 
will be glad to give you instant in- 
formation. 

Write direct to 
JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE, 
Janesville, Wis. 

Or M. C. Watson, 34 West 38d St., 

New York City, N. Y. 
Or A. W. Aten, 1502 Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago, II. 


(AM p| Moving 
Raneitenie| Picture 
| Advertising 


Slides 


- 4; *, et 
ow (mu 
Your dealers will appreciate receiving hand- 


colored slides to exhibit in their local moving pic- 
ture shows. We make superior slides for many of 
the largest national advertisers. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. We place your dealers’ name 
on slides advertising your product. 

SMITH SLIDE CO., 710 Granite Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO 
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The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
{ Circulation 141,048. Rate 3c 
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impulse to original 
thinking. 
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buy space-in programmes. He 
said that he was obliged to grant 
many such requests. “You just 
charge the expenditure up to ex- 
pense, dont you?” asked the 
Schoolmaster. “No,” he replied, 
“I don’t; and now I am go:ng to 
surprise you by telling you that | 
believe we get as good returns 
from this kind of advertising as 
from any advertising we do. 
“When some one comes in with 
a proposition of this kind—some 
one whom we know and can trust, 
I tell him frankly that the space 
is of little or no advertising value 
to us, and that we can’t put it 
down as advertising. Then I tell 
the solicitor that I am willing to 
go along if he and those he repre- 
sents can put the thing on a strict 
business basis, so that at the end 
of the year I can tell my Board of 
Directors why I spent that ten or 
that fifteen dollars. The solicitors 
want to know what I mean, of 
course, and I put it up to them 
that they must tell their church 
people or their association, or 
whatever the programme repre- 
sents, that the bank favored them 
and that they must use their in- 
fluence to send us new depositors.” 
This advertising manager went 
on to say that one recent fifteen 
dollar expenditure of this kind 
brought nine new accounts that 
could be positively traced. Some 
will say that this isn’t advertising, 
but the advertising manager 
smiles when that remark is made 
and says that the new accounts 
come in anyhow, and that that’s 
what he is after. 
x * * 
A big order of form letters was 
being printed for use on various 
lists. Among the lists was a smail 
one furnished by a man who 
made it up entirely of his ac- 
quaintances. Just before the 
press had finished the run, the 
first line of the letter was changed 
to read, “We are informed by 
Mr. that you will probably 
be interested.” Though the name 
of the maker of the list was print- 
ed and no names and addresses 
were filled in, that small lot of 
letters pulled five times as well as 
the others; just a bare name com- 
manded an interest that could not 


be commanded by the same | ‘ier 
without a known name in the ‘irst 
line of the opening paragraph 

* * * 


That magazine-advertiseient 
headline, “Send for Murphy—-He 
Knows,” which caused a ttle 
merriment when sprung on an 
assemblage of New York acver- 
tising men recently, had a rather 
interesting origin. A copy-writer 
who had the job of working up 
some ideas for the use of the 
International Correspondence 
Schools was racking his brain for 
a good idea, when he had oc- 
casion to push the button to call 
some one by the name of Taylor 
who had certain needed inforina- 
tion. The remark, “Send for 
Taylor—he knows,” was dropped 
and instantly it occurred to the 
copy man that the expression con- 
tained a lucky thought. So an il- 
lustration was made up of a 
young man studying a blue-print, 
with a rather perplexed look on 
his face, while right by him was 
the boss, pushing a button. But 
when the chief of the copy de- 
partment saw the headline he 
said, “It’s all right, but that name 
Taylor; that doesn’t sound right 
somehow; we'll change it to Mur- 
phy.” And so the advertisement 
went out, “Send for Murphy—He 
Knows,” and it attracted con- 
siderable favorable attention. 
* 


A copy-writer had a dream. 
He dreamed of connecting himself 
with a publisher, and this part of 
the dream came true. But he 
dreamed also that in doing service 
work for the publisher’s adver- 
tisers he would be permitted to 
get out some and see things fresh 
in their workings rather than 
draw everything from a lifeless 
catalogue. He dreamed that when 
the solicitor came in from his 
trips he would be permitted to 
talk at length with the solicitor 
about the views and conditions of 
the various advertisers, and thus 
get inspirat'on. This part of the 
dream didn’t come true. He was 
expected to sit at his desk and 
gr'nd, to make bricks when often 
there was no straw. What hap- 
pened? You know what happened. 
He couldn’t make the bricks 
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Classified Advertisements 








ie for each insertion. 


lines. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line, 
sertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


TT WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
\i \CHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ighout the country and is the only one 
g the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat pla'en typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit a.' makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





LASSIFIED ADS — Ask for lists or esti- 
mates. KLINE AGENCY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba 32? West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr, 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





[DEFARTMENT STORE ad men get good re- 
sults from “personal appeal” novelties, memo 
tablets, pencils, buttons, court plaster cases. 
FREE SAMPLES on request, BASTIAN 
BROs. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ITTLE advertising things with a cherished 
“soon-overness."”, FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 











COIN CARDS 


INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest cvin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, Coin Card Depart- 
ment, 60 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


OR SALE—230 volt direct current Janney 

Linotype Motor, geared ; also geared pulley for 
same; practically new; discarded on account of 
changing to alternating current. Box 6111, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 


IRCULATION Man for Farm and Realty 
Journal wanted at once. Salary and com- 
mission on liberal lines. State experience. 
Address, THE CROCKETT AGENCY, Inc., 
New Orleans. : 








WE want a Business Manager for General 
Farm and Realty Journal in New Orleans. 
Must have record for business getting behind 
him. State salary expected. Aadress, CROC- 
KETT AGENCY, Inc., New Orleans. 


ALES AND ADVERTISING MANAGER 
with ten years’ wholesale and mail order ex- 
perience wishes connection with a good concern. 
Original, forceful, executive ability and an expert 
sales letter writer. 316 Marion St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Advertising Assistant 
Wanted 


Capable young man, twenty-eight to thirty, now 
employed in responsible position—well estab- 
lished advertising d-partment—but looking to 
advancement, by addressing undersigned, can 
hear of unusual opportunity as assistant in 
advertising department of large manufacturer 
thirty miles from New York. Good habits, en- 
ergy, initiative, business ability and faculty for 
writing concise Engjish more essential than long 
time advertising experience. Answer quick. 
ALBERT J. STOCKER, FRANK PRESBREY Co., 
456 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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WANTED — Young man with advertising 
agency experience, energetic, intelligent, 
resourceful, with good knowledge of rates and 
estimating, also familiar with checking and 
office routine, who is a producer and can make 
good fromthe start. Must have good references. 
Salary based on service rendered. Address, 
Box 749, care of Printers’ Ink. 


TO AD-MEN WHO 
ARE TIRED 


of merely helping other people to succeed in 
business. 1 want to meet a man who knows 
what advertising will do—who does not have to 
be ‘“‘shown”’ that a “scheme” well-advertised 
is often better than a staple business. I want 
anew partner for my scheme: I originated corre- 
spondence art instruction, taught 5,000 people, 
sold 20,000 instruction books. Have successful 
pupils everywhere (many famous), 3,000 testi- 
monials, stock of cataiogs and follow-up matter, 
copyrighted text books. I am a weil-known 
illustrator and my instruction methods are 
strongly endorsed by the best publishers, U.S. 
government, etc. If you area reliable business 
man and are prepared to consider an active 
partnership and an investment of at least $2,000 
or $3,000 in this proposition, address REAL,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











WE CAN USE 
A SOLICITOR 


who measures up to our 
standard. Not a ‘‘mere so- 
licitor’’ or a ‘THINK I 
could,’’ but a man who 
KNOWS he can deliver the 
goods because he’s doing it 
now. Write fully in confi- 
dence. 


Herbert M. Morris Advertising Agency 
400 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 

















NAMES FOR SALE 


We have 80,000 Leon that 


we have received in answer to our advertise- 
ments, all 1910 and 1911 date, nearly every iet- 
ter contained money; the letrers are all in small 
wooden boxes of about 1,000 letters to the box. 
We will rent you the Ictters and allow you to 
keep them 30 days to copy addresses. Our 
charge will be only $1.50 a 1,000. No less 
than 2,000 sent out at one time. Try 2,000 or 
more; you will want all we can furnish. 
C. F. CLARK & COMPANY, L. B. 2, Le 
Roy, N. Y. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISING MAN, Ten years’ retail and 

mail order experience, chiefly in Chicago. 
Now advertising manager for large house. 
Write to-day if you want a worker and producer, 
“DD. N.," care of Printers’ Ink. 





IRCULATION MANAGER, young, up-to. 
date, competent to make success with dis: ri- 
bution and promotion of any good live payor, 
wants change. Now in large Easterncity. Ad- 
dress 666,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


A TOP-NOTCH ARTIST 
WANTS OUTSIDE WORK 
Snappy and original work. All-around man. 12 
years with best concerns in city. Prices mover. 
ate. Service prompt. ‘“C.D.K.,’’ Printers’ ink, 





OUNG MAN, age 23, well educated, wants 

position in an advertising department w'icre 
ability, sound thinking and hard work are ap- 
preciated. Familiar with layouts. A writer of 
torceful copy and strong letters. Address .A, 
LEARY, 915 Eddy St., San Francisco, Cal 





OUNG MAN, 24, wants position in adver. 

tising office. Has been diligently stud) ing 
complete advertising course for one year; at 
present head stenographer in charge of o'tice 
details at $22 a week. Conscientious and am- 
bitious worker with advertising determination, 
Box 29, care of Printers’ Ink. 








WVANTED—Position as manager of manu fac- 
turing business. A concein or individual 
with the proper financial backing who wishes 
to put an article or brand of manufactured goods 
on the market, can get my services, provided I 
can be assured of an interest in the business in 
case I can get resuits. Address Box 442, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 

YOUNG AND WELL EDUCATED 

NEWSPAPER MAN WANTS POSITION, 
Experienced as solicitor and copy writer on daily 
in city of 12,000; knows how to get and handle for- 
eign advertising ; some editorial experience. Pre- 
fers position in Michigan or Northwestern states, 
but would go anywhere for the right opening. 
Best of references from former employers. Ad- 
dress “EXPERIENCED,” care of Printers’ 


Ink. 


If YouCanUseA 
Good Advertising Man 


I would like to hear from you. Twelve years as 
advertising and sales manager, and five years ad- 
vertising agency experience—directing sales and 
publicity interests some of best known concerns 
in U.S. Exceptional record as originator of high- 
grade complete merchandising campaigns—as 
“plan and copy’? man—and in personally hand- 
ling advertising ‘‘accounts” of widely diversified 
character. ‘Thoroughly familiar with practical 
salesmanship; sales, office and factory manage- 
ment; advertising agency methods andoperation; 
advertising media, rates and comparative values; 
publishing, printing, drawing and designing, en- 
graving, etc. Can submit unquestionable en- 
dorsements and proofs of character and abvlity, 
as well as line of samples, personal work that 
for class, variety and volume would be hard to 
duplicate. Will close with responsible concern, 
on moderate basis, for trial period. Part time 
or special service contracts also considered. 
Address, “V. X. Z.,"" Boyce Building, care of 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureay 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 

trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 lift 

Ave., New York City. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO, for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

’Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR | 





r one year. 





Advertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0) 
92,615 lest advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montzomery, Advertiser, net av. year Ig1I, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times. ind Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 

Denver, 7Zimes. Second in circulation in the 
city. laily average, July Ist, 1910,-June 30, 
IgtI, 26,822. 

CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1900, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
I9lo(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,753, 5c. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
year 1011, 17,993 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour, Average circulation 
1910, 3.627. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbucy, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,559. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
1911 average, daily, 57,613; Sunday, 48,294 OO) 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '11, 15,083; Dec., 
"11, 18,257, E, Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


0.6. 0.-0.0. 





Chicago Zxamtner, average 
I9lo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
n circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

lhe Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


| 
vw 
other Chicago Sunday news- 

papers PRINT. 

3” The absolute correctness 


9f the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed 0D) 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 





R ie tee 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana,) Average year 1911, 5,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1911, 
21,140. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average 1911, 
12,805. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader (av.'10), 36,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership), Com- 
bined circulation 54,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubaque, 7 imes-Fournai, morn. and eve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Yournai. Onty daily in 
county. 1.956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 10910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” : 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 


Average IgI1, 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 
10,444 
Portland, Hvening Express. Averagetor lor, 
daily 17,626. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average sort, 79,626. For Dec., 
1g1r, 77,102. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


VA 
Atha 
TEED 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Avening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,726—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want’ ad. ‘They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


tote te oe te ok 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Dec. of the 
Boston Post. Cyrculation averages: Daily Post, 
359,677, gain of 14,192 copies per day over 
Dec., 1910. Sunday Post, 317,660, gain of 
17,262 copies per Sunday over Dec., 1910. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lyun, Evening litem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"11,19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,920. Greatest circulation. 


x MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
en Sunday (O@). In 1910 =| eo | 


VA 
G wae 
TEED 


erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 
Daily average circulation for 
November, 1911, evening only, 
78,126. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Nov., 1911, 82,618. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal’s circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. 


[ee] 





INK 


CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, Vv’. J, 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867, Oldest Minneapolis ‘<ily, 
Average circulation of <.ily 
Tribune for year end ng 
Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Av-rage 
=. 7 circulation of Sunday 77: une 
ing Company for same period, 81,638. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Griwer, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 135,109. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Frete Press, weekly. Averag- year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 9,968 average year Io1I. 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
1911. Camden's oldest daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; ‘ob, 
21,326 ; 2-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,288; Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1911, 18,861. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Unie, 

Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 

4 est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 
average for 9 months, I9gII, 60,003. 

Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 

97,764; daily, 60,268; Zxgusrer, evening, 33,891. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1908, 94,083; 1909, 94,307; 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7k¢ More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


NEW YORE CITY 


The Globe Lxeest hishcas 


evening circulation. 
Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, tu Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670, A. A.A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 


New York, The World. Actualav, 1910, Morn 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 191%, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 
(A. M., 6,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,057. re | 
paper in city which has permitted AAA 


examination, ard made public t!:« report 
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Utics, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,625. 


OHIO 


Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 191. 1,783. Yournal, weekly, 976. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily 87,125; Sunday, 114,044, 
For Dec., 1911, 96,349 daily;Sunday, 129,111. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,695; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. Dec., 1911, 
daily, £1,097; Sunday, 48,722. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,371 average, 
Dec., 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for Nov., 
Toll, 14,965. The recognized “home” 
paper of Johnstown. Largst circulation 
of any paper published in the city. 


Philadelphia. ‘he Press (QQ) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Dec., 1911, 
86,624; the Sunday Press, 176,407. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; May, '11, 12,691 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 15,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester ol 


GUAR 
reo and vicinity forits field. Devote 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening ; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1911. 
18,627, (A. A. A. certificate.) 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 283,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,688 
(©©). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age 1911. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Hvening Post. Evening. Actual 
dally av. Aug. to Aug., 7,708, 9 mos, ’11, 8,246, 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
i911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. i910, 3,815. Only 
Montpelicr paper examined by the A. A A, 





VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7ke Bee (eve.) Aver. Dec., 1011, 
5,165. Zhe Register (morn.), av. Dec. '11, 3,162. 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967. Sunday, 27,348. 


Tacoma, News. 
19,212. 


Average for year I9I0, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
Sept., 1911, 8,931. Established over 40 years ago. 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, December, 
1911, daily 6,927; semi-weekly, 1,662. 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 


Mil kee, ‘he Avening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766. 
The Evening Wisconsin's circu- 
jation is a home circulation 
that counts, and without ques- 
tion enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘full copy.” 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg , New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 





UA 
oy 
TEEO 


Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
Pct (eve.) Daily <a 
Or 12 mos, IGI!, 65,446. is'is 
GUAR double the ieiadian of any 

TEED other Milwaukee evening daily. 

Paid city circulation twice as 

large as that of any other Mil- 

waukee paper. ‘The Yournai carried more ad- 

vertising in 191m than any other Milwaukee 

paper. Advertising rate 7c. per line flat. C. “. 

Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Blidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Racine, Daily Journal. Oct., 1911, circula- 
tion, 5,648. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily Nov., rorr, 
67,084; weekly 1910, 26,446; Nov., 1911, 27,118. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city ir. Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,168. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46,9562 
daily. Highest quality circulation, 
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|The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 


A large volume of 











CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Host-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ‘* want ad "’ directory. 


TC. Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


INDIANA 
fake Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading ‘*WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
pon Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


He te WH We WX 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

‘Toe 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


We We He We We 


MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7ridune is 
the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Class 
fied wants printed in Dcc., 'll, 
po cgay 183,557 lines. The 
by Printers’ "umber o individual advertise. 
ments published was 26,673 

Ink Pub. Co. Kates: l cent a word, cash with 
the order ;—-or 10 cents a line, where charged, All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge, 


UA 
ety 
TEED 


bias Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday. The North lee] 

west’s Greatest Want Ad Me- 

dium. No free or cut-rate ad- 

vertisements and absolutely no 

questionable advertising accept- 

ed at any price. Eight cents 

per agate line it charged. Cash 

©© | order one cent a word, mini- 


mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


THE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 


word. Minimum, lic 


NEW YORE 


THe Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 


TH Buffalo Evening News is read in over oh 
of the homes of Butfalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


i Re Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Chester, Pa., Times carries from twot 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation, 


UTA 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Wat 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(Oo) Gold Mark Papers ©o)'| 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation.” 














ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
year 1911, 57,613.(@@©.) Sunday, 48,294 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ H/elper (QO), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (O@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton anda woolen 
industries of America (QO). 

Boston Avening Transcript (OO), established 
y The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is ‘HE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magasine (Q@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO, 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, nowL 8. 


,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Heraid (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (©@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
*The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (Q©®) has the largest cir- 


culation of any technical paper in the world. 


The New York Times (@@) has a greater daily 


city sale than the combined city sales of the other 


three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 
Better Fruit,(@@©) the best and most influential 


fruit growers paper published in the woiid, 


monthly, iliustrated. $1 per year. Sample 


copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 


Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘The Press (@®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Dec., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 86,624; 
Sunday, 176,407. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH «o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (Q@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (Q@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Straight From The 
Firing Line 


Mr. Tim Thrift, advertising manager of the 
American Multigraph Sales Company, sends 
PRINTERS’ INK a copy of a letter which he wrote 
to aii advertising agent who wanted to know whether 
The Little Schoolmaster is a good medium for an 
agency to advertise itself. Here are the points he 
makes: 


ist. I read Printers’ INK and have read it for many years. 


2nd. I read it every week and it is the only weekly publica- 
tion that I do read from cover to cover. 


3rd. I read Printers’ INK because I am interested in it and 

because I consider that it is the most interesting and 

instructive publication in the advertising field. It 

contains matter which I must read if I am to keep 

up-to-date in my business. However, I do not read 

it from a sense of duty. I find it too interesting for 
that. a 
y 

I read the advertisements in Printers’ INK according 

to the appeal they may have to me from the stand- 

— their make-up, copy and the story they have 

to tell. 


Printers’ INK I consider as being unique in the class 
publication field. It is my opinion that it has a closer 
appeal to its readers than any other class publica- 
tion. While I do not consider for a moment the 
use of a similar publication in some other field, I 
not only consider, but use Printers’ INK because I 
know how highly it is regarded by advertising men 
and how eagerly it is read by such. The Little 
Schoolmaster has an enthusiastic following that other 
publications of a similar nature, but in other lines, 
do not have. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 31st Street . - New York City 
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The Richest City in the 
World 


in proportion to its size is Montreal. It can claim 
nearly 100 millionaires, and its population is com. 
posed of well-to-do people who spend their money 
freely for just the kind of articles you manufacture, 


Are you getting a share of their trade? You 
can do so profitably, if you'll remember the fact 
that 70% of Montreal’s citizens are French-speak- 
ing people who can only be reached through ad- 
vertising in papers printed in their own language. 


LA PRESSE is the national paper of the French 
Canadians and has the largest circulation of any 
Canadian daily. It reaches all the French people 
of Montreal and other cities and large towns where 
French is spoken, and is used with excellent results 
by over 100 large United States firms. 


LA PRESSE (Weekly) is the great agricultural 
medium of the French Canadian farmers, It hasa 
circulation of 45,000. among the village and rural 
population, axl if used in conjunction with the daily 
issue, will enable you to cover practically the whole 
French population of the Dominion, which numbers 


over 2,000,000. 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
BY ADVERTISING TO THE FRENCH CANADIANS 


(Circulations audited and guaranteed by A. of A.A.) 


LA PRESSE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Largest circulation of any Canadian daily paper 
Sworn daily average circulation for year 1911, 
over 100,000 


Special (Salaried) United States Representatives 


WM. J. MORTON COMPANY oN 


Brunswick Bldg. Hartford Bldg. 
Chicago 


lew York 





